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INTRODUCTION 


It is impossible for me to thank sufficiently the Syndicate pi 
the University of Madras for having invited me to deliver the 
course of Sir William Meyer (Endowment) Lectures for 1938-39. 
Such a thing is considered to be a great honour which that Univer- 
sity can confer upon a scholar. The invitation, however, came at 
a time when I was very busy with my Presidential Address and 
other work connected with the Indian History Congress which came 
off at Allahabad in October 1938. I could not therefore decide 
quickly whether I should accept it. On May 31st, 1936, I had to 
retire as Carmichael Professor, Calcutta University, where the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the greatest Indian of his time, had 
permanently transferred me from the Archaeological De- 
partment. It was true that when I was in this Department, 
I came in direct contact with many monuments of Ancient India 
which fascinated me most. But it was also true that the admini- 
strative work of the Department prevented my devoting my un- 
divided attention to the study of the history and culture of Ancient 
India. I was therefore very much delighted when the Vikra- 
maditya of the modern age brought me to the Calcutta University. 
T at once turned my attention to the critical study of such subjects 
as the Ancient Polity of India, the Cultural History of the pre- 
Mauryan period, the Position of Woman in Ancient India, the 
Origin and Development of Caste, and so forth, and so on. The 
first of these subjects I had to tackle when at the instance of Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and Dr. A. B. Dhruva I delivered before 
the Benares Hindu University the Manindra Chandra Nandy Lec- 
tures, 1925, on * Some Aspects of Ancient Hindu Polity.’ In regard 
to the other subjects, I had prepared full notes with a view to con- 
tinue my Carmichael Lectures ^eries soon after the completion of 
my sixtieth year when a Research Professor is supposed to be most 
conversant with the subject of his life-long study. But owing to 
my retirement this object remained unfulfilled. When therefore 
the Syndicate of the Madras University invited me to deliver the 
Sir William Meyer Lectures, the idea struck me that one of the 
courses which I intended delivering before the Calcutta University 
after my sixtieth year I might deliver without much trouble before 
the Madras University. Accordingly I selected the Cultural His- 
tory of the pre-Mauryan India as my subject and delivered these 
Lectures under the title “ Some Aspects cl Ancient Indian Culture " 
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It is a matter of exceeding gratification that this Lecturership 
is connected with Sir William Meyer, who was a Madras civilian. 
It has become a fashion now-a-days to decry a civilian, especially 
if he is a Britisher. But it is forgotten what invaluable services 
he has rendered to Indian literature and philology. We have only 
to consider the names of Sir James Campbell and A. M. T. Jackson 
of the Bombay, Sir Herbert Risley of the Bengal, and Sir Denzil 
Ibettson of the Panjab, Civil Service, to mention a few names only. 
But Sir William Meyer seems to have outshone his brother civilians, 
because he not only was a thoughtful writer but evinced a great 
and genuine interest in University education even in his retire- 
ment and for that purpose made a bequest which has resulted in 
the Lecturership instituted in his name by the Madras University. 
And as only scholars of well-established reputation are invited to 
deliver these Lectures, naturally I felt proud that I was done this 
honour. How far I have executed the task it is for others to 
determine. I would only add : Guna-ddshau budhd grihnann= 
indu-kshve<Mv=iv=zEsvarah ; sirasd ildghate purvvam param 
kanthe niyachchhati. 

In conclusion, it is first my duty to express my deep sense of 
gratitude for all the good turns, known and unknown, which Prof. 
Nilakanta Sastri has done me from the beginning to the end in 
connection with these Lectures. Secondly, I cannot also sufficient- 
ly thank the G. S, Press that has lightened the travails of my proof 
reading and has convinced me that an Indian-owned or Indian 
managed Press can be as good as any first-rate Press in Europe. 


December, 1939. 


D. R. B. 
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LECTURE I 


ARYA, DASA AND ^UDRA 

The subject of this course of Lectures is : Some Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Culture. This subject may not interest some of my 
countrymen assembled here this evening, especially those who are 
caught up in the vortex of politics. History of India, many of 
them still say, may wait, but Science and Economics cannot, if our 
country is to occupy a prominent place in the comity of nations. 
If any history is to be studied at all, they further assert, let us 
study the modern history of Europe and America peopled by the 
white nations who are at the pinnacle of civilisation, because of 
the development of Science and Economics amongst them. But a 
great historian from one of these continents has truly said that 
“ the greater part of the social and intellectual structure of a nation 
is bequeathed to it by former generations, that unconscious tradi- 
tion is perhaps the most potent agent in historical life, that the 
margin of change is surprisingly small and progressive nations 
quite exceptional.” The traditions and past experiences of our 
country are thus a precious heritage which we shauld all 
carefully study and properly value, especially at a time when the 
alchemy of European culture is apparently transmuting, I do not 
know, whether into gold or brass, the socio-religious fabric of 
India beyond all recognition. Again, it was only the other day that 
I had occasion to draw the attention of the historians to what the 
great savant Max Muller has said in the first Lecture of the Series 
that he delivered in 1882 before the Cambridge University. “ Why 
do we want to know history ?” — ^he enquires. Simply because, 
he replies, all of us ought to know ** our own antecedents, our own 
ancestors, our own descent in other words, the historian ought 
to tell us, and we ought to know, everything about our physical, 
intellectual and spiritual ancestry. It is therefore absolutely 
necessary that all Indians should be well conversant with this type 
of the History of India and that the Mussalmans and the Christians 
should be as much interested in the ancient period as the Hindus 
themselves. 

Years ago, the German scholar, Prof. A. Ludwig, correctly 
said : “ The 9ig-Veda presupposes nothing of that which we know 
in Indian literature, while, on the other hand, the whole of Indian 
I.C.— 1 
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literature and the whole of Indian life presuppose the Veda,”^ 
This fully justifies, remarked the late Prof. Winternitz, the general 
view of the great antiquity of the Rig-Veda, even of the “ later ” 
parts of it. And he accordingly ascribed the composition of this 
work to c. 2500 B.C.^ The question that now arises is : What does 
the Rig-Veda primarily teach us ? The reply that most of us will 
give is that the Rig- Veda tells us about the Aryan culture. But 
I am afraid, this is only half of the answer. Because the Rig- 
Veda teaches us about the non- Aryan culture also. And in that 
connection it has to be borne in mind that the Atharva-Veda also 
is of exceeding value. Further, we have to note that much depends 
ui>on the angle of vision from which we view things. Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukta, refers to four schools of studies which were 
prevalent in his time. Two of these were : (1) the Nairuktas or 
the School of the Etymologists to which he belonged and (2) the 
Aitihasikas or the School of the Historians whose opinions he often 
thought worth quoting. In modern times also the European 
scholars, especially of the last generation, represent such 
a School of Nairuktas and frequently interpret the Vedic 
texts strictly from the philological point of view. There 
was, however, one scholar amongst them, the late Prof. 
Hillebrandt, who was not a mere philologist but also historian. 
We want more of such philologist-historians if we wish to under- 
stand the Vedic life aright and in full. Thus the generality of 
scholars are of the opinion that when the Rig-Veda was composed, 
the Aryans were settled in the Punjab, the Saptasindhus or Sin- 
dhus as it was then called. It is not, however, so well-known that 
they were in occupation of a considerable part of: Eastern Afganis- 
tan also. This is clear from the fact that such rivers and streams 
as the Kubha or the Kabul, the Krumu or the Kurum, and the 
Gomati or the Gomal are referred to in the Rig-Veda. We also 
find mention of such tribes as the Pakthas surviving in the modem 
Pakthun of Eastern Afghanistan and the Gandharis after whom 
later on the province of Gandhara was known. Nay, some hymns 
of the Rig-Veda, especially the Sixth Mandala, seems to have been 
composed when the Aryans were occupying some parts of Iran, 
as was so ably pointed out by Hillebrandt. He locates DivodSsa’s 
conflict with the Panis, Dasas and so forth in Arachosia.^ He thus 


1. Der Rigvedaf Vol. Ill, p. 183. 

2. Some Problems of Indian Literature (Cal. Uni. Readership Lectures), 

p. 20. 

3. Vedische Mythologie, I, 97 
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identifies the Pams with the Parnians of Strabo, the Dasas with 
Dahae, the Paravatas with the Parautai of Ptolemy, and Brishaya 
with the Barsacutns of Arrian, and, above all, the river Sarasvati, 
where the battle took place, not with the Sarasvati of the Panjab, 
but with the Haraqaiti, that is, the Arghandab of Arachosia.^ 
Similarly, Ludwig sees several references to the Parsus or Per- 
sians, and thinks that in one of them the Parsus are actually 
associated with the Prithus, or the Parthians. He also identifies 
Parthava of RV. VI 27.8 with the Parthians. Similarly, the word 
or the name Mitajnu occurs at least thrice in the Rig-Veda.^ Per- 
haps it would be too far-fetched to identify it with the Mitani who 
were settled* on the north-west of Elam and whose kings’ inscrip- 
tions of about 1400 B.C. were found a short time ago at Boghaz-koi. 
But perhaps it would not be so far-fetched if we identify the Kesis 
with the Kassi or Kassites who in the eighteenth century before 
Christ invaded Babylonia, and were eminent horsemen. In many 
passages of the Rig-Veda kesin horses are mentioned where the 
Word is taken every time in the sense of ‘ possessed of a mane.’ 
This is meaningless and tautologous, because every horse is posses- 
sed of a mane. Besides, in some texts, the word kesin occurs by 
itself, e.g., in RV., Ill, 41.9, where also it obviously signifies ‘a 
horse.’ Just as Sindhu was originally noted for horses which were 
therefore called saindhava, the Kesin country may similarly have 
been the habitat of an equinine species for which reason they were 
called kesins. It may be further pointed out that the 6atapatha- 
Brahmana speaks of a people called Kesins whose king “ is men- 
tioned as learning from Khandika the atonement for a bad omen 
at the sacrifice.”® The same Brahmana and the Jaiminiya- 
Upanishad Brahmana speak of a king called Kesin Darbhya, whose 
people, the Kesins, were apparently a branch of the Panchalas. 
Evidently these Kesins seem to be the descendants of the Kassi 
or Kassites settled in India in the time of the Rig-Veda. 

It will thus be seen that the composers of the hymns were 
living side by side not only with the people of the Saptasindhus 
but also with those of Afghanistan, Arachosia and even Iran. It 
is well-known that in the historical period whenever there was a 
general condition of unrest among the tribes of Central Asia, it 
caused a flood of tribal migration. This is just what happened 


4. See Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index under each name. 

5. RV., m, 59, 3 ; VI, 32, 3 ; and VH, 95, 4. 

6. Vedic Index, sub voce. 
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about the beginning of the Christian era, forcing southward and 
into India not only Bactrian Greeks but also the Sakas, Palhavas, 
Abhiras, Kushtoas and so forth. Similarly when, in the sixth 
century A.D., the turbulent Hunas penetrated India, they did not 
come singly but along with other tribes such as the Gurjaras, 
Chahmans, Maitrakas and so on. Is it conceivable that the Aryans 
alone entered the Panjab from their original home in perfect amity 
and concord and without having to fight with other tribes on the 
route they were pursuing ? The struggle for supremacy between 
the Aryas and the Dasas is a theme of many hymns in the Rig- 
Veda. This is not all. The Aryas were fighting not only with the 
Dasas but also with the Aryas. Thus Rig-Veda VI. 33.3 says : 
“ Both these our foes, (our) Dasa and our Arya enemies, hast thou, 

heroic Indra, destroyed ” Similarly Rig-Veda VII. 83.1 

has : “ Ye smote and slew the Dasa and Arya enemies and protect- 
ed Sudas with your succour, O Indra- Varuna.” Many such pas- 
sages can be quoted to show that Indra killed the Aryas and Dasas 
most impartially provided they were the foemen of his worshipper. 
Nay, one Rik (RV. IV. 30.18) bemoans that Indra slew Arna and 
Chitraratha on the yonder side of the Sarayu, although they were 
Aryas. We may proceed one step further and discuss who by 
extraction Sudas was that has been referred to in the last but one 
passage. He was of course the hero of the ddsa-rdjna or ‘ Battle 
of Ten Kings ’ fought on the Parushni, where there were Arya and 
Dasa allies on both the sides. But he was also the grandson of 
Divodasa Atithigva. And Hillebrandt seems to be right in inter- 
preting the name as the ‘ heavenly Dasa ’ and conjecturing that he 
was himself a Dasa. In Rig-Veda VI. 61.1 & ff., Divodasa is said 
to have fought against the Panis, Paravatas and Brishaya, and we 
have already pointed out with what tribes of Arachosia Hillebrandt 
identifies them. Nay, the Sarasvati where the battle was fought 
is also identified by him with the Haraqaiti of Arachosia. But in 
the time of his grandson Sudas, we have also seen, the D^a-rajna 
battle came off on the Parushni or Ravi in the Panjab. It appears 
that the kingdom of the Tritsu family of the Bharata tribe to which 
these kings pertained extended from Arachosia to the PanjSb as 
was the case in later times with the Achaemenian family to which 
Darius the Great belonged. And if in this region there were living 
multifarious peoples such as the Aryas, Dasas, Panis, Paravatas 
and so on, how can we axpect any one of them to be black in 
colour ? And, in fact, the Dasas or Dassms have been identified 
by Zimmer, Meyer and EfiUebrandt with the Dahae of the Caspian 
Steppes who are supposed to be closely allied in race and language 
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with the Iranians.'^ What then becomes of that well-known text : 
Yo Ddsam vartiam=ad}iaram guh=zdkdh (RV., IL 12.4) , ‘ who has 
swept away the base Dasa colour.’ This is one of the texts on the 
strength of which some scholars have argued that here the fair- 
coloured Aryas have been distinguished from the dark-complexion- 
ed aborigines.® The other passage is hatvi Dasyun pra Aryam 
varnam=dvat (RV., III. 34.9), ‘he destroyed the Dasyus and 
protected the Aryan colour.’ But does varna necessarily signify 
‘ colour ’ in these texts ? And even if it does, what is there to 
show that the Arya colour is in this particular verse described as 
‘ fair ’ or the Dasa as dark ? Both these passages may, on the other 
hand, be compared to a third one, namely, IndraJi samastu yaja- 

mdnam— Aryam Manave sdsad=avratdn tvacham krish* 

ndm=arandhayat (RV., 1. 130.8) , “ Indra who in a hundred ways 

has preserved the Arya worshipper has subjected the 

dusky skin to the Manus.” There is one more Rik which similarly 
refers to the dark complexion of the Dasyus, namely. Rig- Veda 
IX. 41. 1-2, adverted to in the sequel. The dusky skin ’ has been 
here mentioned and even contrasted with the Aryas who must 
therefore be presumed to be fair-skinned. The Aryas must have 
come in contact with this dusky race somewhere in the Panjab. 
But is there any text in the Rig-Veda, above all, Mandala VI., 
where the original Dasas or Dahae are described as possessed of 
dark skin ? The mere use of the term varna is nothing. Even 
supposing that in the first two passages it signifies ‘ colour,’ it does 
not show that the varna of the Dasas referred to therein was black. 
For aught we know to the contrary, the original Dasas may have 
belonged to the Iranian race. On the other hand, the word varna 
is taken by some scholars in a different sense. The authors of the 
Vedic Index e.g. have rendered it by ‘ caste.’® Perhaps 
it will be better to render it by ‘order, confraternity.’ In all 
probability, it denoted some socio-religious order. We have al- 
ready noticed the text where the Arya Yajamanas are spoken of. 
We may now consider another passage : Vi jdnlhy=zArydn==:ye 
cha Basyavo harhishmate randhayd Sdsad=avratdn &c., (I. 51.8), 
/‘Distinguish well between the Aryas and those who are Dasyus; 
chastising those devoid of sacred rites, subject them to the 
sacrificer.” Here the Dasyus are described as not observing the 

7. Ibid. 

8. Muir’s SanskHt Texts, Vol. n, p. 282; Vedic Index, Vol. R, p. 247, 
n. 

^ 9. Vol. I, p. 65 and n. 8. 
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sacred rites and have therefore to be surrendered to the Aryas, 
who are here designated ‘ sacrificers.’ Similarly, we have pra ye 
gdvd na hhurnayas=tveshd aydso akramuh | ghnantah krishncim^ 
apa tvachamW sdhvdmso da3yum—avratam\\ (RV. IX. 41.1-2). 

Active and bright have they come forth, impetuous in speed like 
bulls, chasing away the black skin. Quelling the Dasyus devoid of 

rites, ” Quite in consonance with this is the text : Suryam 

divi rohayantah suddnava Aryd vratd visrijanto adhi kshami (RV. 
X. 65.11) . “ those very bounteous (gods) , mounting the sun to 
heaven (and) spreading Arya rites over the earth.” Many such 
passages can be culled together which point to an ardent desire on 
the part of the Aryas to disseminate everywhere their rites, in 
other words, their religion. We have thus a constant antithetic 
juxtaposition of the two names Arya and Dasa or Dasyu. They 
were hostile to each other principally on account of difference of 
stock and religion. Dasa or Dasyu no doubt originally denoted 
the Dahae of the Caspian Steppes. They certainly could not have 
been of a dark complexion. Some of the Dasas, such as Divodasa 
and his descendants, seem to have embraced the Arya religion and 
become Aryans. And in fact, about the same time the term Dasa 
lost its particularistic ethnological significance and denoted any 
foreigners who did not practise the Arya vratas. Similarly, Arya 
also was originally an ethnographic term, denoting one specific race 
or tribe. The name is preserved in the well-known Ariane which 
was once a frontier province of India and survived as late as the 
lime of Kalhana who in his Rajalarahgini (IV. 367) refers to it as 
Arytoaka. The eastern boundary of Ariane is the Indus ; and the 
southern, the Indian Ocean, from the mouth of the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf. The western limit is said to be an imaginary line 
drawn from the Caspian gates to Carmania. And it probably 
coincided with the kingdom of the Tritsu family of the Bharata clan 
to which Divodasa and Sudas belonged. Strabo mentions many 
nations by whom Ariane is inhabited, and one of them is the Arioi 
living side by side with the Drangai.^® It is not unreasona- 
ble to infer that these Arioi correspond to the Aryas after whom 
the province was called Ariane. The Arioi however seem to be 
different from the Areianians mentioned by Dionysios,^^ who are 
apparently the Iranians. Further, it is worthy of note that there 
are two inscriptions of the feudatory Prathihara family of Mandor, 
both dated V. S. 918, which speak of a people called Arya or Ajja 

\ 10. McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 89. 

U. Ibid., p. 188. 
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situated somewhere in the present Jodhpur territory They look 
like an offshoot or renmant of the ancient Arya race and appear to 
have come to India from Ariane along with the Hunas and Gurjaras 
in the sixth century A.D. and settled somewhere in Marwar in the 
ninth. As has happened in the case of many ancient races and 
tribes such as the Asuras, Abhiras and Gurjaras, they seem to have 
survived in the shape of a tiny clan or people named the Aryas 
after the race was in the main absorbed in the Indian population. 

When the Aryas were being settled down in the Saptasindhu 
region, they must have continued to employ for some time the 
term Dasa to denote the foreigners or aboriginals of that region 
who were of a dark colour. We have thus one Rik of a somewhat 
dubious meaning : Sa vritrahd Indrah hrishna-yonih Purandaro 
dasirz=:dirayad vi &c., &c., (RV. II. 20.7). The expression 
krishim-yonlh ddsih has been variously explained. Some trans- 
late it by “ Dasa hosts of black descent,” some by “ the servile 
hosts who dwelt in darkness ” and so forth. It is also uncertain 
whether the non-Aryan tribes of the country are here intended, or 
the demons of air who dwell in the dark clouds. But, as pointed 
out above, there are at least two clear references to the dusky 
skin of the Dasyus. We have therefore to suppose that Dasa was 
used by the Aryas settling down in India to signify foreigners or 
barbarians of a dusky complexion. But they could not have em- 
ployed the term in this sense for a long time. Because before long 
we find the term Dasa or Dasyu replaced by Sudra for this pur- 
pose. But this point we will discuss shortly.' 

I have already remarked that there is some evidence to show 
that Arya after all is the name of a race. In fact, Arya corres- 
ponds to the Arioi of Ariane just as Dahae does to Dasyu or 
Dasa. But there is another word of frequent occurrence in the 
^lig-Veda which may be considered in this connection. It is the 
word Manu. It no doubt signifies now ‘ the father of the human 
race.^ Such was not, however, its signification in the 9ig-Vedic 
times, when Manu denoted the father, not of the human race, but 
of the authors of the hymns. Thus Flig-Veda I. 114.2 says : 

“ Whatever health and strength father Manu won by sacrifice may 
we, under thy guidance, gain. O ! Rudra.” Nay, in one Rik Manu 
has been styled, not merely ‘ father Manu * but ^ our father Manu * 
(Manuh pita ndh — ^RV., II. 33.13). If Manu is thus spoken of as 

12. D. R. Bhandarkar's A List of the Inscriptions of Northern India, etc., 
Nos. 31 and 32. 
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the progenitor of the worshippers, it is no wonder if the same per- 
sons are spoken of as his descendants. To take one instance, ]^ig- 
Veda III. 3.6 has : “ Agni, together with the gods, and the children 
{jantuhhih) of Manush, celebrating a multiform sacrifice with 
hymns.”^3 In fact, there are many hymns of the Rig-Veda which 
clearly show that the authors of them not only regarded Manu as 
the first person by whom the sacrificial fire was kindled and the 
institutor of the ceremonial of worship but also looked upon him 
as the progenitor of their race, thereby calling themselves Manor- 
apatya, Manushah jantu, Manusho vis, and so forth. Nay, the 
word Manu or Manush was used singly, sometimes in the singular 
and sometimes in the plural, to denote these followers of Manu, 
that is, the adherents of Manu’s cult, just as S^ya means not only 
Gautama Buddha but also a Buddhist mendicant. Two instances 
will suffice. Thus Rig-Veda V. 2.12 has harhishmate manave 
sarma yamsad havishmate manave sarma yamsat. “ To the Manus 
who spread the grass, i.e. who sacrifice, may he (=:Agni) grant 
shelter ; to the Manus who offer oblations may he 
grant shelter.” In this text the word Manu has been used in the 
singular. But Rig-Vedas X. 91*9 has ; Yad devayanto dadhati pay- 
dmsi te havishmanto manavo vrikta-harhishah, “ when these pious 
Manus, sacrificing and spreading the (sacrificial) grass, offer thee 
(=:Agni) oblation.” Here the word Manu has been used in the plu- 
ral in the above text. Manu in these quotations stands not for the 
progenitor of the Aryan stock but rather of their religion. Hence 
they are styled Manus, the chosen race, to which the authors of the 
hymns believed themselves to belong. If any further proof is 
needed, it is furnished by the following Riks. Thus Rig-Veda VI. 
21.11 has : Ye manum chakrur=zupararh ddsdya, (gods) who 
made the Manus superior to the Dasas.” But perhaps the most 
appropriate l^ik bearing on this point is the one which has already 
been cited in another connection but will bear repetition here : 

Indrah samastu Yajanidnam=Aryam manave sasad^avra- 

tan tvacham krish7idm=arandhayat (I. 130.8) , “ Indra who in a 
hundred ways has preserved the Arya worshipper has sub- 

jected the dusky skin to the Manus.” It is difficult to avoid the con- 
clusion that the authors of the hymns belifeved themselves to be 
Aryas in race or stock and Manus in worship or religion. I hope 
I am not overshooting the mark if I say that originally the race 
which styled itself Arya followed the Manu form of worship before 


13. Most of these instances have been culled together in Muir's Sanskrit 
Taxis, VoL X, 162 and #. 
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they penetrated India. Manu has survived in Mdnam or 
Mdnusha of Indian vernaculars and in ‘ man,’ ‘ mann * and so 
forth of the English and other cognate European languages. But 
it has lost original signification and now denotes the human race. 

But the Ary as were not non-proselytisers. Many members of 
the non-Aryan tribes or races espoused the Manu cult and were 
merged into the Arya race. The tribes which followed the tion- 
Manu worships were promiscuously designated Dasa in the earlier 
period, although the term Dasa, as has been pointed out above, 
originally denoted the Dahae on the Caspian Steppes. In fact, so 
far as the Rig- Veda is concerned the Aryas have been contradistin- 
guished from the Dasas or Dasyus. In slightly later times Sudra 
takes the place of Dasa. Sudra occurs only once in the Rig-Veda; 
that is, in the Pumsha-suktay where however the meaning of the 
term is not explicit. Most probably it did not denote the fourth 
and last division of the Aryan community, as it did in later times. 
In viewing and studying the social life of the Rig-Vedic period, 
we can never be too much on our guard to see that we do not 
adopt the angle of vision of the later Dharma^stra. The Dharma- 
sutras and the Manusamhita describe 6udras as forming the well- 
known servile caste of the Aryan social structure. But was it so 
originally ? We cannot decide the point so far as the Rig-Veda 
goes, because Purusha-sukta is the only hymn that makes mention 
of it. It is true that here the iSudras are associated with the 
Brahmans, Raj any as and Visas and raise the presumption that the 
term Sudra has been used here in the sense in which it occurs in 
the Dharma^stra. But we are in a better position in regard to 
the Atharva-Veda. In this Veda, Sudra stands in precisely the 
same contrast to Arya that Dasa or Dasyu does in the Rig-Veda. 
Thus Atharva-Veda has ; tay^dham sarvam pasydmi yas=zcha 
Sudra ut:=zAryah — (IV. 20.4), “With it (i.e. the herb) do I see 
every one, he who is ^udra or he who is Arya.” The next text is: 
ten=:dha7h sairvam pasydmi uta !§udram^ut=:Arya7nr^{AV,, IV. 
20.8) , “ With him (i.e. the Yatudhana) do I see everyone, whether 
Sudra or Arya.” The third text runs thus : priyarh md krinu deveshu 
priyam rdjasu md krinu priyarh sarvasya paiyata uta Sudre ut= 
Arye (AV., XIX. 62.1) , “ Make me thou dear to the gods, make me 
dear to kings, dear to every one that sees, whether 6udra or Arya.” 
The fourth text is as follows : priyarh md darhha hririu brahma^ 
rdjanydhhydm Sudrdya ch:=Arydya cha (XIX 32.8), “Make me, 
O darhha, dear to Brahmaij and Rajanya, and to Sudra and to 
Arya:” 

I.C.-2 
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The above extracts are enough to show that Sudra is contrast 
ed with Arya in the Atharva-Veda as lucidly and vividly as Dasj 
or Dasyu is with Arya in the Rig-Veda. There can thus be nc 
doubt that Sudras denoted foreigners or aboriginals who wer( 
different from Aryas in stock and religion. But Dasyu or Dasa 
we have seen, originally denoted the Dahae living about the Cas 
pian Steppes. Is there any reason to suppose that Sudra similarlj 
denoted a tribe or a race ? Now, it is well-known that when th< 
Macedonian emperor, Alexander, was conquering the north-wes 
part of India he, on leaving the confluence of the Panjab rivers 
sailed down the Indus to the realm of a people called Sogdi bj 
Arrian and Sodrae by Diodorus. Sogdi has been identified bj 
some scholars with the Sodhas, a Rajput clan, and the Sodrae witl 
the Sudras who thus “ may be regarded ” says McCrindle ” as j 
remnant of the primitive stock which peopled the country before 
the advent of the Aryans. It must be confessed that the varian 
Sogdi does not easily run into Sodha. On the other hand, Sodrae 
can easily be identified with ^udra. In that case, Sogdi can equal 
ly easily be recognised as a misreading for Sodrae. The idea o 
Sudra being the name of a tribe is no doubt a little curious. Anc 
some further evidence may be thought desirable in support of it 
Attention may therefore be drawn to the fact that Sydroi has 
actually been mentioned by Ptolemy as one of the peoples inhabit 
ing Northern Arachosia.^^ Further we may also note the compound 
word Sudr-Ahhiram mentioned by Patanj ali. On Prim’s sutre 
I. 2.72, there is a Vdrtika saying that ho Dvandva compound is 
possible between two words one of which expresses ‘ generality 
{sdrrmnya) and the other ‘ particularity ’ (visesha) . In connec- 
tion with this Vartika Patanjali gives three examples, namely 
Sudr-AhTiiram, gd-balivardam, and trin-dpalam. The Vdrtika does 
not apply to any one of these instances, a critic may urge, because 
in every one of them, the first word expresses ‘ generality * and the 
second ‘ particularity.^ To take the example with which we are 
concerned, namely, Sudr-Abhlram, the first word Sudra, it maj 
be contended, being a sdrrmnya is more extensive than and conse- 
quently includes, the visesha, that is, Abhira. To this Patanjal 
gives the reply Abhlrd jdty-antardni, “ Abhiras are a tribe distind 
from (Sudras).’’ The conclusion is obvious that uptill Patanjali’s 
time, Sudras were as much a tribe as Abhiras. 


14. Ancient India, Vol. I, p. 354, 

15. lA., Vol. Xm, p. 409. 
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But on what grounds does the critic think that Sudra includes 
Abhira and consequently the compound Sudr-Ahhlram is inad- 
missible ? In what sense does he take the word Sudra ? Does he 
mean that Sudra here denotes the lowest class of Aryan Society 
such as we understand at present, the degraded servile class from 
whom we cannot take water or food and for whom the Vedic 
sarhskdras are tabooed ? We ought not to interpret the social life 
of Patanjali’s age from our present-day angle of vision. We had 
rather interpret it in the light of what Patahjali has said in another 
place in his Mahdhhdshya. Elsewhere and not very long ago I had 
drawn the attention of scholars to a passage from the Mahabha- 
shya which comments upon Panini’s Sutra : Sudrdndm^anira- 
vasitdrmm}^ In his gloss thereupon he enumerates a number of 
Sudra groups which occupied different grades in the social scale 
prevalent in his time. Thus there were Chancjalas and Mritapas, 
or, Dombas, as Kaiyyata calls them, who, though they were in 
Aryavarta, were excluded not only from sacrificial performance 
but from eating food from the plate of an Aryan. Similarly, there 
were Takshans and Ayaskaras — carpenters and blacksmiths, 
Rajakas and Tantuvayas — washermen and weavers, who were no 
doubt debarred from the performance of a sacrifice but could eat 
from the Aryan dish v/ithout permanently defiling it. These 
Sudras are well-known to us even to this day. But there are other 
Sudras in the time of Patanjali who were outside Aryavarta but 
who stayed in the same villages, hamlets, markets or towns with 
the Aryans. They, however, in virtue of their mental and ethical 
attainments imbibed the Arya culture to such an extent that they 
were allowed to perform a sacrifice and could with impunity eat 
from the Aryan plate without making it permanently unclean. 
These Sudras were Kishkindha and Gandhika, Saka and Yavana, 
and Saury a and Krauncha. We know hardly anything about 
Kishkindha-Gandhika and Saurya-Krauncha. But we do know 
that the Sakas were Scythians and the Yavanas the Greeks, that, 
in other words, they were foreigners. In what sense then does 
the grammarian understand the term Sudra ? Obviously he 
means by Sudra anybody who is not a full-fledged Arya, be he an 
outright barbarian or a foreigner who has partially but not fully 
imbibed the culture of the Aryas. In the present case, the Sakas 
and Yavanas had no doubt adopted the Aryan mode of worship 
and were therefore entitled to a certain degree of social dignity 
in the Aryan estimation. But apparently they had not adopted 


/16. I.C., Vol. I, p. 275#. 
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the essential feature of Aryan Brahmanic culture, namely, the 
Varn-Asrama-dharma. Therefore they were not full-fledged Aryas 
and had to be relegated to the class of Sudras. That this is the 
sense in which Patanjali understands the term Sudra is clear 
from the gloss of Nagesa on this passage. For says he : Sudra- 
Sabdd=tra sutre traivarnik-etara-parah, “ In this Sutra, the word 
Sudra denotes a person other than a member of the three varnas 
that is to say, Sudra is one who is not a Brahman, who is not a 
Kshatriya and who is not a Vaisya and denotes every other body 
from the whole world. This is just the point we have to remem- 
ber regarding Sudra. Sudra like Dasa certainly denoted origi- 
nally a tribe, but afterwards came to signify anybody who was not 
a full-fledged Arya. He may be a veritable barbarian or aboriginal. 
He may be a foreigner endowed with culture. He may be even 
such a foreigner as has partially assimilated Arya culture. But if 
he has not imbibed this culture fully and wholly, especially in its 
social aspect, he is a Sudra. 



LECTURE II 


ARYAN CULTURE 

In this Lecture we shall set ourselves to the task of ascertain- 
ing what Aryan culture was. This is, however, a task beset with 
great difficulties. iyThe earliest productions of this culture are the 
four Vedas, the Brahmanas, and the Upanishadsi^But none of these 
compositions aims at describing the socio-religious structure of 
the Aryan community. This has been set forth only in the- 
Dharma-sutras and the Artha^stra. Unfortunately these works 
are of a late period. In fact, none of them is much earlier than the 
fourth century B.C. Our only duty in these circumstances is in 
the first instance to find out what they say about the Aryan social 
structure and to ascertain thereafter how far the information so 
gleaned is corroborated by the incidental references to its various 
features contained in the Vedic literature. In this manner alone 
can we decide what the Aryan culture originally was and what 
accretions it received in course of time. 

Now, this subject has been clearly and su ccinct ly treated by 
Kautalya in his Artha^stra, in Chapter III of Book I. “ The 
three Vedas, namely Saman, Rik and Yajus,’^ says he, constitute 
Trayi, (that is, the Veda-Trinity) . The well-known Law o’f Trayi 
is serviceable inasmuch as it settles the specific duties of the four 
Varnas and the four Asramas.** Kau^alya then proceeds to specify ' 
the duties of the four Varnas, which, according to him, are the 
Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. Thereupon he speaks of 
the Asramas, and curiously enough he begins not with Brama- 
charin but with Grihastha. Any way the Asramas he enumerates 
are the same, namely, Grihastha, Brahmacharin, Vtoaprastha and 
Parivrajaka. He also specifies the duties obligatory upon each 
one of these Asramas. But what good is it to perform the duties 
laid down for a Varna or an Asrama ? “ (The observance of) one’s 
own duty,” replies Kautalya, “ leads to (the attainment of) heaven 
and infinite bliss (dnantya). If it is transgressed, the world is 
snapped through confusion (samfcara).” In support of this state- 
ment, Kautalya quotes two verses which may be rendered as 
follows: “Hence the king shall not allow the people to swerve 
from their own duty. For he who performs his own duty rejoices 
here and hereafter. With the Arya rules of conduct established, 
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with Varna and Asrama stabilised (and) being indeed protected 
by Trayi, the world progresses, never perishes.” ^s was cer- 
tainly the view which prevailed in the fourth century B.C,, and is 
also that maintained by Dharma^stra. How far was it prevalent 
in the time of the Rig- Veda ? This is the question that now arises 
and that we have now to tackle. 

Let us first take the question of Varna. Kautalya and the 
authorities on the Dharmasastra divide Aryan society into the four 
Varnas : Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and ^udra. But did these 
Varnas exist in the time of the Rig- Veda ? I have already drawn 
attention to the Purusha-sukta (RV., X. 90.12) which says with 
reference to Purusha : “ The Brahman was his mouth, the Raj any a 
was made his arms ; the being (called) the Vaisya, was his thighs ; 
the 6udra sprang from his feet.” It is true that here the Brahman, 
Rajanya, Vaisya and Sudra have been mentioned in consecutive 
order, corresponding to Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra 
of the Law books. But we have already seen that the term ^udra 
of this hymn cannot mean exactly the same thing as 6udra of the 
later period. At any rate, Sudra did not form an integral part of 
the Aryan community in the Rigvedic times but denoted bar- 
barians or foreigners who were not full-fledged Aryans socially 
and religiously. In fact, the Sudras have been differentiated from 
the Aryas in the Atharva-veda just as the Dasyus or Dasas have 
been from them in the Rig-Veda. Why then, it may be asked, 
Sudras have been mentioned at all in the Purusha-sukta ? The 
reply is a simple one. Rik 2 of this hymn says : “ Purusha himself 
is this whole (universe), whatever has been and whatever shall 
be.” Mankind forms one part of this universe, and consequently 
it was divided into the four sections : the Brahmans, Raj any as and 
Vaisyas who constituted the Aryan world and the 6udras, the fourth 
section, which denoted the rest of mankind. It is not simply 
the mouth, arms, thighs and feet of this Purusha that have been 
so allegorically treated. There are other parts of his body which 
have been similarly described. Thus the moon sprang from his 
mind (rnanas), the sun from his eye, Vayu from his breath, and 
so forth and so on. It will thus be seen that there is nothing 
to show that the Sudras constituted an integral division of the 
Aryan society when the ]5ig-Veda was being composed. In fact, 
even at the risk of repetition, we may point out that the Brahmans, 
Rajanyas and Vaisyas formed the normal sections of the Aryan 
community and that the Sudras signified the non-Aryan part of 
mankind. If any further proof Is^heeded in support of this infer- 
ence, "^it is furnished by the first quarters of three Riks, namely, 
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Brahma jinvatam:=uta jinvaiam dhiyo Kshairam jinva- 

tam^uta jinvatam nrin. . , .dhenur=jinvatam=:uta jinvatam Viso 

(RV., VIII. 35. 16-18) ‘‘ Strengthen the Brahmans, animate 

(their) thoughts (O Asvins !) strengthen the Kshatras, 

strengthen (their) men of war strengthen the milch-kine, 

strengthen the Visas ” It will be seen that these Riks speak 

of Brahma, Kshatra and Visas only. As no Sudras are here men- 
tioned, the conclusion is irresistible that they are not mentioned 
because they did not then form any integral part of the Aryan 
society. This agrees with the inference that Sudras are referred 
to in the Purusha-sukta because they had to describe the whole 
of mankind, the Brahmans, Raj any as and Visas forming the Aryan, 
and the Sudras the non- Aryan, section of mankind. In fact, the 
meaning of the word ^udra had not settled down even in the time 
of Patahjali, as we have also pointed out in the last Lecture. It 
denoted anybody who was not a Brahman, who was not a 
Kshatriya, who was not a Vaisya. A foreigner even with strong 
proclivities towards Aryan culture was relegated to the Sudra 
class if he was not a full-fledged Aryan. 

Though the Aryan society was in the Rigvedic epoch divided 
into the three sections just mentioned, they could not have been 
more than mere classes, — they could have hardly crystallised into 
castes. We have evidence of some members of the Rajanya class 
not only being authors of hymns but also exercising priestly func- 
tions. Thus we have a Rishi named Paruchchhepa whom the 
Anukramani credits with the composition of Rig- Veda I. 127-39 
and designates Daivodasi, i.e., son of Div5dasa, who was doubtless 
a Rajanya. Or we may take the case of Devapi Arshtishena who 
and his brother Santanu were princes of the Kuru tribe. The 
elder was Devapi, but Santanu got himself anointed king, where- 
upon there was no rain in his kingdom for twelve years. The drought 
being attributed by the Brahmans to his having superseded his 
elder brother, Santanu offered the kingdom to Devapi. The latter, 
however, refused it, but acting as Purohita, or, family priest, for 
his brother sung a hymn of his own composition, namely, Rig-Veda 
X. 98, dispelled the drought and brought back the rains. This 
story has been narrated by Yaska in the Nirukta,i who is a fairly 
early authority. Or, again, we may take the case of Visvamitra, 
a 5ishi, to whom the Third Mandala of the 5ig-Veda has-been 
attributed. The Pahchaviihsa Brahmana^ calls him a king and a 

1 . 11 , 10 . 

2. XXI, 12,2. 
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descendant of J^hnu, and the Aitareya Brahmana supports the 
statement. Nay, it is confirmed by Rig-Veda III. 43, a h 3 nnn 
standing to the credit of Visvamitra himself and setting forth his 
personal history. Rik 5 of this hymn is : Kuvin—Tnd-go'pdih 
karase janasya Maghavann=riji shin Kuvid ma= 

rislnim papivdmsam sutasya kumn~me vasvo amritasya sikshaJky 
“ Wilt thou not make me guardian (gopa) of the people, make me 
their king (rdjan) , O impetuous Maghavan, make me a Rishi that 
has drunk of Soma ? Wilt thou not give me imperishable wealth?” 
This means that the author of this hymn, who could be no other 
than Visvamitra, was not only a ruler and king but also a Rishi 
through the grace of Maghavan (Indra). In fact, though there 
was this division of the Aryans into three classes based upon dif- 
ference of occupation, there was not yet any absolute separation 
of the functions of these classes. *The inference is supported by 
Rig-Veda IX. 112.3 which runs thus : Kdrur~aham tato hhishag^ 
upala-prakshini nand nand-dhiyo vasuyavo—nu gd iva tasthima 
IndrdyzziEndo parisrava, A bard am I, my father a physician, my 
mother a grinder (of com) on stones. With varied plans, striving 
for wealth, we run after (our respective objects) like kine. Flow, 
Indu, for Indra’s sake.” As there was thus no fine demarcation 
of castes based upon various callings, the idea of varrut-samkara or 
confusion of castes referred to by Kautalya and Dharmasastras and 
ever present to the Indian mind thereafter could not possibly have 
arisen in the Rigvedic period. 

Let us now see how far the idea of Asrama had developed 
in the Rigvedic epoch. The term Asrama was not known before 
the Upanishadic period. In fact, its earliest use as denoting the 
stages of a Hindu’s life is found in the Svetasvatara Upanishad.^ 
It is therefore no wonder if the Asramas are not mentioned as such 
in the Rig-Veda. Nevertheless, the institutions of the student 
(hrahmachdrin) , the householder (grihapati) and the Muni are 
already there. Thus the use of the term Brahmacharin is found 
in Rig-Veda, X. 109.5. There Brihaspati has been represented as 
separated from his wife and wandering about like a Brahmacharin. 
The word here has doubtless been used in the secondary sense of 
'celibacy, continence.’ This itself presupposes the primary sense 
of the term, namely, ‘ a religious student solely devoted to the study 
of the Vedas.’ Even the teaching of a hymn by a teacher to his 
pupils is referred in Rig-Veda VII. 103, the celebrated Prog hymn, 
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the author of which is of course Vasishtha Ilishi. Rik 5 has : Yad= 
eshdm=anyd anyasya vdcham sahiasy^eva vad^iti sihshamdnah | 
sarvam tad=:eshdm samridh=:Sva parva yat suvdchd vadathan 
=ddhy=apsu, “ When of these one repeats the utterance of the 
other just as a learner utters that of the teacher, your every limb 
seems to be growing larger as ye prate with eloquence on the 
waters.” In this 1^ the poet, moved by the awakening of the 
frogs at the beginning of the rainy season, compares their croaking 
with the clamour of pupils reciting the Vedic mantras in imitation 
of their teacher. The Brahmacharin has been praised in the 
Athaiwa-Veda^ also which prescribes for him practically the same 
duties as in the Dharmasastras. The householder, grihapa or 
grihapati, is mentioned repeatedly in the hymns, as well as in 
later Vedic works. To take one instance, Rig~Veda VI. 53.2 has : 
ahhi no nary am vasu vtram prayata-dakshinam | vdmam griha- 
pathh naya, “ Take us to the wealth that men require, the manly 
master of a house, free-handed with the liberal mind.” What the 
Rishi in this Rik evidently means is that he desires the god Pushan 
to take him to a householder who will institute sacrifices and 
liberally reward the officiating priests. In regard to the two insti- 
tutions just described, attention may be drawn to the Taittiriya- 
sarhhita,^ which says : A Brahman on birth is born with a three- 
fold debt, of pupilship (hrahmacharya) to the Rishis, of sacrifices 
to the gods, of offspring to the Pitris. He is freed from his debt 
who has a son (putrl), is a sacrificer (yajvd) and has lived as a 
pupil (hrahmacJidrin) Here the term Brahmacharin occurs 
also in this Samhita, and the words puirl and yajvd mentioned in 
this passage obviously refer to the Grihastha stage of life though 
it has not been verbally mentioned. 

The next point of our enquiry is whether the third and fourth 
life-stages are at all referred to in the Samhita. Rig-Veda X, 136 
describes the Muni, also called the Kesin, ‘ the long-haired one.* 
Though he wears garments soiled and of yellow hue, he is wind- 
c]ad at the girdle, that is, naked in the middle."^ Impelled by the 
gods (dev-eshita) and transported with the ecstasy of a Muni (lin- 
mdditdh mauneyena) he pursues the winds, flies through the air, 
perceiving all forms, dwells in both the oceans, the eastern and the 

4. ig. 5, Iff. 

5. VI. 3, 10, 5. 

6. Harvard Ori, Series, Vol. 19, p. 526. 

7. This shows probably the influence of the Vratya cult described in 
Lecture IV. 
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western, treading the path of sylvan beasts, celestial nymphs and 
minstrels, and so forth and so on. What the h 5 mm means is that 
by the dint of Mauneya unmdda the Muni can attain to the fellow- 
ship of the deities of the air, the Vayus, the Rudras, the Apsarases, 
and the Gandharvas, and, endowed like them with miraculous 
powers, can travel along with them in their course. Transcending 
even this, the Muni, or ‘ the long-haired one so called because 
he cannot shave his hair during the time of his austerities, upholds 
fire, moisture, heaven, and earth and resembles the world of light. 
There is also another class of ascetics metioned in the Rig- Veda® 
in connection with the Bhrigus who were also credited with occult 
powers : Yad=^devd yatayo yathd hhnvaneny:=apinvata (RV., X. 
72.7) , “ when, O ye gods, like Yatis, ye caused all existing things 
to grow.^’ That there was a difference between Munis and Yafis 
in the Samhita is cleS from many references. Thus, while Ilig- 
Veda VIII. 17.14 says : Indro munindm sahhd^ “ Indra is the Friend 
of Munis,” there are many passages from the Samhitas which des- 
cribes this god as killing the Yatis. Thus the Taittiriya-samhita 
(VI. 2, 7.5) has : “ Indra gave the Yatis to the Salavrikas ; them 
they ate on the right of the high altar. . . and in the same breath 
we are further told that “ they overcame the Asuras, their foes.” 
The same thing is repeated in the Aitareya-Brahmana (VII. 28), 
which says : “ (Indra) cast down Vritra, threw Yatis before 

sdldvrikas ” The Panchaviihsa-Brahmana (XIV. 4.7), 

contains a story, saying that Indra restored to life Vaikhanasas 
who had been killed by the Asuras at a place called Muni-marana. 
This shojws that VaijtMnasas wre apparently the same as the 
iMunis and that the Yatis^® probably belonged to the Asufa com- 
munity who did not worship Indra. It thus seems that the Munis 
at least belonged to the Manu cult and the Aryan community, and 
that as they wore a tattered garment and long hair on their body, 
and subjected themselves to austerities, they were what in later 
times were called Vfeaprasthas. Although Brahmacharins, Griha- 
pas or Grihapatis and Munis are referred to in th e ^ig-Ved a, there 
IS ^nothing to show that tEenEstitufions were inter-related. Of 
pourse, this system of life-stages developed in the Upinishads and 
was in full operation in the Sutra period. Thus the Baudhayana- 
Dharmasutra (II. 10 17.15) says : d8rarndd==:d^aTnam=:upamya 
hrahma-jmtrd bhavat=:lti vijndyate, “Entering order after order, 


8. Compare also RV., VII. 56, 8. 

9. Vin. 3, 9 ; 6, 18. 
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man is known to become one with Brahman.” Nevertheless, it 
must be admitted that even in the Sutra period there was a great 
difference of opinion re. the Asrama one should embrace, and 
consequently there was not perfect unanimity in regard to the 
super-excellence of any one of these orders. Thus Gautama 
begins Chapter III, with the words tasy—dsrama^vikalpam^eke 
hruvate, “ some lay down option re. the order one should enter 
upon.” And the very next but one Sutra reads : teshdrh grihastho 
ydnir=aprajamtvdd=itareshdrn, “ the householder is the source 
of these, because the others do not produce offspring.” After 
giving a description of the four orders, Gautama concludes : 
aikdsramyam tv—dcharydh pratyaksha-vidhdndd=^gdrhasthaya 
gdrhasthasya, “ But the teachers prescribe one order only, because 
the order of the householders is explicitly prescribed (in the 
Vedas).” Haradatta in his gloss upon this passage makes the fol- 
lowing remarks : “ The duties of householder, the Agnihotra and 
the like, are frequently prescribed and praised in all the Vedas, 
Dharmasastras, and Itihasas. As, therefore, the order of house- 
holders is explicitly prescribed, this alone is the order (obligatory 
on all men). But the other orders are prescribed only for those 
unfit for the duties of a householder. That is the opinion of many 
teachers.” 

The object of this Lecture is to ascertain what Aryan culture 
originally was. In coming to a decision on this point we have to 
take our stand, as far as possible, on the Saihhitas in general 
and the B-ig-Veda-samhita in particular. We have also pointed 
out that about the middle of the fourth century B. C. Arya dharma 
was supposed to be based on varn-dsrama. We know what these 
Varnas and Asramas ordinarily denote. We have further shown 
that so far as the first three Varnas are concerned, they were pre- 
valent in the Rigvedic period. They certainly did not crystallise 
into impervious castes such as they are at present or even such 
as they were when the Manu-sarhhita was compiled. We have to 
guard ourselves against viewing the Rigvedic period with Manu’s 
eyes or interpreting the Rigvedic life from the medigeval point of 
view. Nothing could be more unhistoric. Nothing could be more 
untrup. In regard to the Varnas, we find that they were mere 
classes so that an Aryan could at will change one for the other. 
In fact, this sort of things prevailed uptil the Gupta period, though 
about the commencement of the Christian era the hardening pro- 
cess had already begun, as we shall see later on. It is not our 
object to trace the rise and development of Rigvedic Varpas into 
modem castes. Nor is it our object to see how the Asramas or 
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stages of life emerged and evolved themselves into a progressive 
inter-related order. Both the topics are of a most fascinating 
character, but demand another series of Lectures for their lucid 
and effective treatment. Our object here is simply to discuss what 
exactly the Aryan culture was when the Aryans penetrated India 
along with allied tribes. One feature of this culture and civilisa- 
tion was the division of mankind into four sections : Brahmans, 
Rajanyas and Vises who then constituted the Aryan society, to- 
gether with the Sudras who denoted the rest of mankind consist- 
ing of the non-Aryans. Another feature was the existence of the 
three institutions of the Brahmacharin, Grihapati and Muni which 
corresponded to the three of the later Asramas : Brahmacharin, 
Grihastha and Vanaprastha. Along with the Grihastha dsrama 
are associated a number of samskdras or sacraments. Whether 
and how many of them were in existence in the time of the Rig- 
Veda is not certain. But one point about this Aryan culture which 
is noteworthy is the fanaticism which the sacerdotal classes dis- 
played in the dissemination of their ritualistic religion, or the 
Vratas as they called them. This point has already been dwelt 
upon in the last Lecture, where many Iliks were cited in support 
of it. Another but a new passage may be cited in this connection: 
akarmd Dasyurz^ahhi no amantur^anya-vrato amdnushah | tvam 
iasy—dmitrahan vadhar—ddsasya damhhaya (RV., X. 22.8), 
Around us is the Dasyu, without rites, void of sense, with differ- 
ent rites, not following Manu. Baffle, thou Slayer of the foe, the 
weapon which this Dasa yields.” The pretext for the contempt of 
these Dasyus that is dinned into our ears is that they did not 
observe the Aryan rites. In the Rig-Veda, they are often taunted 
as “ men without worship ” “ men without rites ” and so on. The 
Aryans, especially the sacerdotal classes, with all the arrogance 
and narrowness of fanatics never thought that there could be any 
other rites except their own. This fanatical character of the Aryan 
priests subsisted for a long time, till in fact, the worship of the 
Vedic gods lasted. They did not even brook the idea of an Aryan 
going to any part of India which had not been completely Brphma- 
nised. To cite a later instance, the Baudhayana-dharmasutra (I. 
1.14) says : “ He who has visited the (countries of the) Arattas, 
KLaraskaras Pundras, Sauviras, Vahgas, Kalihgas, (or) Pranunas 
shall offer a Punastoma or a Sarvaprishtha (ishti).” There can 
be no doubt that some of the Aryans of Vedic period were of an 
aggressively proselytising character and spread their culture and 
civilisation through conquest. We will dilate on this point in the 
next Lecture. Nevertheless, it cannot possibly be denied that 
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"causes of a pacific and truly religious nature were also in operation 
in the dissemination of this culture. There was something unique 
also in the ethical and religious speculations of the Rigvedic 
Aryans which held the human soul spell-bound. It is true that 
the general impression created on our mind by the study of the 
Rig- Veda is the domination of the priestly class saturated with 
selfish sordid aims. This is noticeable particularly in their 
prayers. Thus Rig- Veda VI. 12-6 Veshi ray 6 vi ydsi duchchhuna 
madema sata-himdh suvirdh, “ Bring wealth, drive away affliction. 
May we enjoy ourselves for a hundred winters with brave sons ! 

In this wise the Vedic hymns pray for wealth, food, drink, wines, 
children, long life and every conceivable object of pleasure and 
comfort. Nevertheless, side by side with them are some 
bright rays of sunshine in this gloom and darkness of 
earthiness and worldliness. Thus Rig- Veda X. 7*3 says: 

I deem Agni (my) Father, Kinsman, Brother (and) 
Friend for ever.” Or take Rig-Veda X. 22*3 “ Indra holds 
the fearless thunderbolt as a father would for his dear son.’’ This 
shows that the Vedic Aryans approached gods with a remarkable 
familiarity, yet with a solemn reigard, after the manner of the most 
advanced conception of modern times. If this is the case, it is no 
wonder if some of the hymns were strongly tinctured with heno- 
theism or the exaltation of one single god at a time, as was first 
pointed out by Max Muller. 'Thus Rig-Veda I. 101.3 has: “Of 
Indra, whose great might is heaven and earth, in whose law abide 
Varuna and Surya, whose law the rivers follow as they flow — we 
invoke him with the Maruts to become our friend.” Or we may take 
the case of Varuna, who infliaence, the scholars say, was waning in 
the Rigvedic period. Thus sings one Rigvedic poet (I. 25. 7-11) : 
“ Varuna knows the way of the birds that fly in the air. He knows 
the way of the ships on the sea. IVue to Law, he knows the twelve 
months with their progeny (rrrtihe days). He knows also that 
which is born alongside of them (the intercalary month). He 
knows the track of the spreading, high, and mighty winds. He 
knows (the gods) that sit upon tfiem. The Strong One, true to 
Law, sits down on his seat to rule o ver all. From thence he marks 
and sees aU his wondrous works, tl hat have been, and that are to 
be.” I am afraid, it is impossible even for the Bible to surpass 
this description of the omnipresen t, omnipotent and omniscient 
Varinja. The question here arises : ! how did this henotheism at 
all arise — this exaltation of one singlle god for the time being and 
to the exclusion of others ? TI le ai aswer is that the idea of the 
supreme soul must have alreadj ^ dammed upon the J^gvedic mind 
which afterwards dominated tb e whiole Indian philosophy. Thus 
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in ]^ig-Veda X. 121 Prajapati has been praised not only as the 
creator and preserver of the world, but also as yo deveshv=adhi 
deva eka ds% that is, as ‘ (one) who has been the one god above 
the gods/ Nay, in verse after verse of this hymn recurs the re- 
frain kasmai devdya havishd vidhema “ to what god shall we offer 
our oblation,” wherein lies hidden the thought that there is no 
other deity than Prajapati in the whole plurality of the gods to 
whom the oblation can be offered. When once the idea of Supreme 
Soul sprung up, it is but natural that all other gods should be 
looked upon as his manifestations. The well-known Rik bearing 
upon this point is : Indram Miiram Varuruim=Agnim=zdhur=atho 
divyah sa Suparno Garutman] ekam sad—vipra hahudhd vadanty= 
Agnim Yamam Mdtarisvdnam—dhuh || (RV., I. 164.46). “They call 
him Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, and that celestial noble-winged 
Garutman. Sages name variously that which is but one; they call it 
Agni, Yama and Matarisvan.” This is the grandest Rik I have 
lighted upon in the whole range of the Rigvedic hymns, whose 
S 5 mcretising potency is infinite. When we turn to the popular 
cults which bulk so large in modern Hinduism, it is argued, they 
are so amazingly unlike anything we can label Aryan. “ A stu- 
dent of the Hinduism of the masses,” they say, “ is certain to be 
struck by (1) the veneration of the cow, (2) the popularity of 
Ganesa and (3) the ubiquitous appearance of the bull and the 
snake.” “ Is there a hint,” they ask, “ of any one of them in a 
context incontestably Aryan ? “ They fit the ideas of the Indiani- 

sation of the Aryans more readily than anything we can call the 
Aryanisation of India ” — so they conclude. It is, however, forgot- 
ten that all the seemingly incoherent elements of the work-a-day 
Hinduism have been held together simply on account of the sub- 
lime notion ekam sad^viprd hahudhd vadanti, ‘ Sages name vari- 
ously that which is but one ’ — a notion which has permeated all 
masses. With the advent of the present century I was for some 
tirpe a serious student of religion in Poona. Consequently I came 
in contact with many Christian missionaries of repute. With one 
of them I had once a serious discussion on the idol and fetish wor- 
ship embedded in Hinduism. I maintained that no Bfindu believ- 
ed in an idol or fetish as God, — a proposition to which my mission- 
ary friend took strong exception. Determined to put the matter 
to the test, we set out of his house — “ A pair of Friends, though I 
was young. And Matthew seventy-two.” We repaired to what was 
then the loveliest spot of Poona — ^the Modi Baugh. Not far from 
it was a fountain which broke from the turf “ and gurgled at our 
feet.” There we saw a man worshipping something on the brink 
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of the brook. As soon as his worship was over, the missionary 
was the first to accost and address him in Marathi. “What god 
were you worshipping here ? Here I see nothing but a rough un- 
couth piece of stone bedaubed with redlead interrogated the 
missionary. “ I was worshipping the god Khandoba,” was the 
rejoinder. “ What prayer of yours can this hideous stone 
hear ? And what can this Khan(j5ba grant you ?” “ It 

is not exactly the stone that I was worshipping. I was worship- 
ping really the Supreme Deity of whom this stone is a symbol and 
this Khandoba, Masoba or any other god is a mere manifestation ” 
retorted the Hindu worshipper. The missionary received the 
pertinent reply, and our controversy ended. To come back to our 
point, the idea involved in ekam sad—viyra hahudhd vadanti has 
fused all the jarring faiths of India into Hinduism which at rock 
bottom is thus faith in one universal god. This is the priceless 
legacy which India has received from Aryan culture and which 
has unified all opposite and contradictory faiths and cults into that 
mysterious Hinduism. 

There may however be some philosophers here who may con- 
tend that these Rigvedic speculations about religion are all right 
so far as they go, but contain no ethical elements. But is it so 
really ? Those who have studied the hymns addressed to Varuna 
know full well that the attributes and functions ascribed to this 
god impart to his character a moral elevation and sanctity far sur- 
passing that ascribed to any other Rigvedic deity. Thus Rig-Veda 
VII. 86.3-6 has the following : “ I ask myself, Varuna, what my 
sin was, and try to find it out. I go to ask those who know. One 
answer only the wise men give me : ‘It is Varuna that is angry 
with thee.' What great offence is it, Varuna, for which thou 
seekest to slay thy worshipper and friend ? Tell me, O mighty 
and glorious One. Then shall I, freed from sin, come speedily to 
thee with adoration. Do thou disentangle us from the sins of (our) 
fathers (and) from those which we have committed in our own 
persons. Do thou disentangle Vasishtha, O king, as a robber is 
who has stolen cattle, or as a calf is from its tether." But what 
were the trying circumstances that had occasioned these sins ? 
The poet replies : “ It was not our will, Varuna, but some seduc- 
tion which led us astray — ^wine, anger, dice or thoughtlessness ; 
(also) the stronger perverts the weaker. Even sleep removetk not 
all evil." It is this verse which imparts to the hymn a human touch 
of an exceedingly fine character. Even the holy Vasishtha cannot 
lay his hand to his breast and say that he is above all temptation 
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and thoughtlessness, above the seduction of wine and dice ! ! 
'There are many other verses from the Rig-Veda which are of sub- 
lime import and which will ravish the mind of even the present 
age. Time however forbids our considering and appreciating 
them. But I cannot resist the temptation of quoting one of them 
here. It is thus : Dvd swparnd sayiijd sakhdyd samdnam vrigsham 
parishvajdte tayor^anyah pippalam svddv=atty:=zanasnann 
\^=.anyd=hhichakasiti. This occurs in Rig-Veda I. 164.20 and is 
adopted verbatim in Mundaka (III. 1.1) and ^vetasvatara Upani- 
^had (IV. 6) . In both the Upanishads it is associated with another 
verse which makes the sense whole and entire. We are therefore 
rcompelled to take them both together and translate them as fol- 
lows : “ Two Birds, inseparables and friends, cling to the same 
tree. One of them eats the sweet fruit, the other observes with- 
out eating.’* “ On the same tree sits man grieving, immersed, be- 
wildered by his own impotence. But his grief passes away when 
he sees the other one, supreme, contended, and knows his glory.” 
It is impossible to light upon any passages in the whole of the 
Sanskrit literature which poetically, yet succinctly, describe the 
interrelation of the Individual, and the Supreme, Soul. 

Let us now pause and digest. It cannot be denied that there 
must have been something in the spectacular side of the Rigvedic 
culture. These were the celebration of sacrifices, performance of 
sacraments, the socio-religious order consisting of what later came 
to be known as Varna and Asrama, which could attract any 
barbarians or foreigners of the Rigvedic period. When to these 
is added the fanaticism of the priests, it can scarcely be doubted 
that the externals of religion not only produced a fairly deep im- 
pression upon the non-Aryans of that epoch but also secured a 
fair number of converts, who were held together in a close grip 
by the members of the sacerdotal classes. But man is not content 
with things as they are but looks for something beyond. “ There 
is an Infinite in him,” says Carlyle, “ which with all his cunning 
he cannot quite bury under the Finite. Will the whole Finance 
jMinisters and Upholsterers and Confectioners of modern Europe 
undertake in joint-stack company, to make one Shoeblack happy ? 
He cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two ; for the Shoeblack 
also has a Soul quite other than his Stomach ; and would require, 
if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more, and no less : God^s infinite Universe 
altogether to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, and fill every 
wish as fast as it rose.” The ceremonial demonstrations and the 
paraphernalia of the Rigvedic priest must have doubtless impres- 
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sed the non-Aryan mind, but the effect could not have been a 
permanent one. On the other hand, the religious and ethical 
speculations of the Rigvedic poet-seers were as varied as they 
were unique. We have just seen that the Individual and the 
Supreme Soul have been described as inseparables and friends, 
perched on the top of the tree, namely, the universe. We have 
seen in what terms of tender sweet relationship some Aryans of 
the Rigvedic age have addressed the gods, calling them ‘father, 
brother and friend.’ We have also seen that there are pretty 
frequent prayers for deliverance from sin, the conception of which 
is considered to be a sure index of the religious depth of a race or 
community. They are the hymns addressed mostly to Varuna 
which bear a close analogy to the devotional psalms of 
the Bible both in point of language and ideas — passages 
which are rare to be met with in the literature of the Upani- 
shads. They also had conception of life after death in which they 
firmly believed. The Rig-Veda comprises speculations also of a 
philosophical character, such as those comprised in hymns X. 5, 27, 
88, and 129. I do not quite understand why so much encomium 
is lavished upon the Upanishads and why so little on these h 5 mins 
of the Rig-Veda. If the Upanishads are a product of dry reason 
and thought, the Rig-Veda is a hymnology replete with emotion 
and imagination of a high order. If the former appealed to the 
microscopic minority, the latter must surely have appealed to the 
macrocosmic majority, of the foreigners and barbarians with whom 
the Aryans came into contact in India. What Hellenism was to 
Asia Minor, Syria, Iran and Babylonia, Aryanism, i.e., the Aryan 
Culture, proved itself to India and Greater India. 


I.C.-4 
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ARYANISATION 

In this Lecture we shall discuss some points connected with 
the dissemination of the Aryan culture, or the Aryanisation as it 
may be called. The term ‘ Aryanisation ’ is resented in some 
quarters. Why not say instead ‘ Indianisation of Aryan Culture ’ 
— ^they ask. As a matter of fact, both the views are correct. 
Different tribes and races entered India at different times, bring- 
ing their own culture in their wake. There were the ’Aryans, the 
lAsuras or Assyrians, the Greeks, the Scythians, the Abhiras, the 
Gurjaras, the'’ Moghuls, and, last but not least, the^ English, with 
their western culture which is perhaps the most virile of all cul- 
tures ever introduced in this coimtry. These different races and 
tribes have impressed at different times their thoughts and emo- 
tions, tastes and tendencies upon the people of India, and the nation- 
al genius has manifested itself in the process of absorption, in the 
judicious selection and harmonious blending of those features which 
are permanent and humane. When again a new civilisation comes 
into impact with an old one, it produces a stunning effect if it is of 
a superior and more virile character. Such was the case when 
the Greek culture came in contact with the Roman. Such is the 
case with the Western Culture which the British have brought to 
India. “ Cato the elder,” says Carlyle in one place, used to tell 
them (the Romans) , ‘ the instant you get the Greek literature 
among you there will be an end of the old Roman spirit.* He was 
not listened to ; the rage for Greek speculation increased ; he him- 
self found it impossible to keep back, although he grew very 
angry about it, and in his old age he learned the Greek language 
and had it taught to his sons. It was too late ; nobody could 
believe any longer, and every one had set his mind on being a man 
and thinking for himself.** Similarly, when India came in con- 
tact with the British culture, such cataclystic changes were taking 
place that there was a time when educated India was completely 
anglicised. Although a century or more has elapsed since the 
:x>ntact of these two cultures, it is doubtful whether the real 
[ndianisation of the British culture has commenced. 

Such was exactly the case when there was an impact of the 
Aryan and non-Aryan cultures in India three miUeniums of years 
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ago. The effect of it is perceptible to this day. In the last Lec- 
ture we have discussed how the sublime notion involved in ekam 
sad—viprd hahudha vadanti has syncretised all opposite and contra- 
dictory cults and beliefs into that mysterious religion called 
Hinduism which, at rock bottom, as I have already remarked, is 
faith in one universal soul. Another permanent effect produced 
by Aryan culture is the development of what has been called Sans- 
kritic languages. We cannot do better than quote the following opi- 
nion of Sir George Grierson, an eminent linguist of the day. “ When 
an Aryan tongue,” says he, “ comes into contact with an uncivilized 
aboriginal one, it is invariably the latter which goes to the wall. 
The Aryan does not attempt to speak it, and the necessities of 
intercourse compelled the aborigine to use a broken ‘ pigeon * 
form of the language of a superior civilisation. As generations 
pass, this mixed jargon more and more approximates to its model, 
and in process of time the old aboriginal language is forgotten and 
dies a natural death.”^ We may whole-heartedly endorse this 
view of Sir George Grierson except in one respect. This excep- 
tion is the Dravidian languages which are the vernaculars of South 
India. We do not know how the Aryan, failed to supplant the 
Dravidian, speech, in this part of India, though it most thoroughly 
did in Northern India, where, no doubt, the Dravidian tongue 
prevailed along with the Munda before the advent of the Aryans. 
It is well-known that “ Brahui, the language of the mountaineers 
in the ELhanship of Kelat in Beluchistan, contains not only some 
Dravidian words, but a considerable infusion of distinctively Dra- 
vidian forms and idioms. The discovery of this Dravidian ele- 
ment in a language spoken beyond the Indus tends to show that 
the tribes, who originally spoke the Dravidian language, must 
have, like the Aryans, the Scythians and so on, entered India by 
the north-western route. This also explains why the l^fgvedic 
language has borrowed words from the Dravidian and has also 
its phonetics affected by the Dravidian. Nevertheless, 
this much is certain that when the Aryans once penetrated India 
and established themselves there, their speech supplanted the 
Dravidian as far south as, and including, Maharashtra. Whether 
the English tongue will ever succeed in establishing similar deri- 
vative vernaculars all over India we do not know. But this much 
is certain that the Aryans achieved such a complete cultural vic- 
tory over India that its effect is perceptible to this day in the shape 

1. Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. I, pp. 351-52. 
v Caldwell, Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, Intro., pp. 43-44 
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of the Sanskritic languages that are prevalent over two-thirds of 
this country. It must, however, be admitted that the domination, 
even for centuries, of the Aryan culture over South India was 
somehow not enough for the eradication of the Dravidian languages. 

It is, no doubt, curious that the Dravidian, should be sup- 
planted by the Aryan, language in North India, but not in South 
India, although Aryan civilisation had permeated South India as 
much as North India. And what is more curious is that on the 
other side of the Madras Presidency, that is, Ceylon, the inde- 
genous language was superseded by the Aryan tongue with the 
spread of Aryan culture. It should not however be thought that 
even in the Dravidian part of the country no Aryan tongue was 
ever spoken or understood by the natives after the Aryans came 
and were settled there. The earliest inscriptions that have been 
deciphered and understood are those of Aioka. Three sets of his 
Minor Rock Edicts have been found in the Chitaldrug District of 
Mysore. Another set of the same Edicts along with one set of his 
Fourteen Rock Edicts has been discovered at Yerragudi in the 
Kurnool District of the Madras Presidency. They are all couched 
in the court language of Magadha modified by the local dialects. 
His object in inscribing his edicts was that people should know 
what Dhaihma was and practise it and that the neighbouring 
monarchs and his own descendants should tread in his footsteps 
with a view to disseminate Dharhma.^ There was no meaning in 
Asoka engraving his edicts in the Chitaldrug and Kurnool Dis- 
tricts of South India if the people of those parts could not under- 
stand the language thereof, which was anything but Dravidian. 
But the language of the Asoka inscriptions soon gave way to a 
language wliich is called Monumental Prakrit and which 
bears the closest affinity to the Pali of the Southern Buddhist 
Scriptures. It seems to be the parent of the Prakrit which in later 
times came to be known as Maharashtri. Perhaps it was this pro- 
vince which supplied its dialect to meet the new demand, — how we 
do not know at present. And what was originally a provincial 
dialect began to rise to the eminence of a universal language, and 
became the Hindustani of Ancient India from c. 200 B.C. to c. 450 
A.D. It became not only the official or political language of the 
country, but also the language of the scriptures and religious bene- 
factions. Thus the royal charters issued by Gautamiputra Sata- 
karni and Vasishthiputra Pulumavi of the SataVahana dynasty, 


3. D. K. Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 153 ff., and 290. 
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the Vaishnava inscription on the Besnagar Pillar of the Yavana or 
Greek ambassador Heliodorus, and even the Nanaght Cave epi- 
graph of Satakarni, in spite of the fact that it describes his numer- 
ous Brahmanical sacrifices, have all been couched in the Monu- 
mental Prakrit. Nay, the scriptures of the Buddhists which seem 
originally to have been composed in the Magadhi were now recast 
in this Hindustani of Ancient India, afterwards known as Pali. 
When exactly this all-India language sprang into existence is not 
known. It may not be in the reign of Asoka, but certainly during 
the Mauryan supremacy, and as a result of their imperial rule. 
And further we have incontestable evidence that upto the fourth 
century A.D. the Monumental Prakrit was the official language of 
the kings even in those provinces where Dravidian languages are 
now supreme. At least one stone inscription and five copper-plate 
characters have been found in these provinces, ranging from the 
second to the fourth or fifth century A.D. The stone inscription 
was found at Malavalli in Shimoga District, Mysore State.^ It 
registers some grant to the god Malapali by Vinhukada Chutu- 
kalanamda Satakarni of the Kadamba dynasty who calls himself 
king of Vai jay anti and records the renewal of the same grant by 
his son. Vaijayanti, we know, is Banavasi in the North Canara 
District, Bombay Presidency. At Banavasi, too, we have found 
an inscription of the queen of this king. Both Banavasi and 
Malavalli are situated in the Canarese-speaking country, and yet 
we find that the official language here is the Monumental Prakrit. 
The same conclusion is proved with reference to the Tamil-speak- 
ing country by the five copper-plate grants referred to above. Of 
these five three belong to the Pallava dynasty reigning at Kanchi- 
pura, one to a king called Jayavarman of the Brihatphalayana 
gotra, and one to the Salankayana Vijayadevavarman. The fact 
that every one of these is a title-deed and has been drawn up in 
Monumental Prakrit shows that this Aryan language, at least upto 
the fourth century A.D., was spoken and understood by all classes 
of people in a country of which the capital was Kanchipura and 
which was and is now a centre of the Tamil language and litera- 
ture. 

The question that now arises is : what was the state of things 
when the Aryans conquered parts of India and the Aryan culture 
began to spread over the whole country. The reply is that what 
happened in India with the introduction of English culture must 


4. Carmichael Lectures^ 1918, p. 32#. 
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have happened also in this country when the Aryan culture im^ 
pinged upon the non-Aryan. If we take Bengal into considera- 
tion for the time being, it is well-known that the Bengalis, possess- 
ed as they are of poetic emotion and artistic imagination, took to 
writing poetry, not in Bengali but in English. Michael Madhu 
Sudan Dutt, the greatest native poet of Bengal in the 19th century, 
began his career by writing English verses in 1848 when he was 
in Madras, though later on he won literary distinction by writing 
in his own language. What, again, about Miss Toru Dutt ? So 
far as we know, she wrote nothing in Bengali, but in French and 
English. Her best work in English is Ancient Ballads and Legends 
of Hindustan ; and of these poems Our Casuarina Tree, they say, 
is rich in imagery and musical cadences. Above all, what about 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, who is one of the greatest nationalists of 
Modern India ? She is also recognised to be a poetess of great 
eminence. But all her poems, so far as we know, are in English. 
If such is the case with Modern India, what wonder is there if the 
non- Aryan peoples of Ancient India adopted Vedic Sanskrit as 
the vehicle of expression for their thought and emotion ? This 
conclusion is forced upon us by a critical study of the Atharva- 
Veda. 

It is well-known that wherever, in old works, there is mention 
of sacred knowledge, there the Trayi comprising Rig- Veda, Yajur- 
Veda and Sama-Veda only is mentioned ; the Atharva-Veda 
always follows it and sometimes is completely ignored. Why does 
the Atharva-Veda occupy a comparatively low position ? In this 
connection Bal Gangadhar Tilak^ draws our attention to the views 
of the French savant, Lenormant, who has justly observed that 
while the Aryans worshipped the good and beneficent deities in 
nature, the Mongolians, to which race the Chaldeans belonged, 
always tried to propitiate the malevolent spirits ; hence while 
sacrifice formed the main feature of the Vedic religion, magic and 
sorcery was the main characteristic of the religion of the ancient 
Chaldeans. Not that there were no Chaldean hymns, but ever 
these were used for magic purposes. Tilak has drawn our atten- 
tion in this connection to one passage from the Atharva-Veda 
(V.13) , which is a h 5 mm against snake poison. 


5. Chaldean and Indian Vedas, p. 32 ff. (published in R. G. Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume). 
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Asitasya Taimdtasya babhror=:apodakasya cha| 
satrasahasy=:aham manyor==:ava jyam=iva dhanvano 
mimchami rathaih iva 1 1 6 

Aligt cha Viligt cha pita cha mata cha| 

Vidma vah sarvato bandv=:arasali kim karishayatha 1 1 7 
Uruguldyd duhita jata dasy=asiknyah| 
pratankaih dadrushinam sarvasam—arasam visham 1 1 8 

(V. 6) — I release (thee) from the fury of the altogether 
powerful Taimata, of the black, the brown, or the waterless, (ser- 
pent); as the bow-string (is loosened) from the bow, as chariot; 
(from the horses). 

(V. 7) — ^Aligi and ViligI are (your) father and mother. Wc 
know (your) kin completely. Deprived of (your) strength, wha1 
will you do ? 

(V. 8) — ^The daughter of Urugula, the slave, born of the blacl^ 
one, — of all those who have run to their hiding place, the poison 
is bereft of force. 

Now, this passage bristles with such foreign terms that no pre- 
vious translator could throw any light, whether Bloomfield, Griffith 
or Whitney. Like the Nairuktas they were content with suggest- 
ing tentative derivations. No Aitihasika or historian came forward 
for a long time to interpret the Atharva-Veda. It was 
Tilak who was the pioneer in this matter. It is true that the word 
Taimata occurs again in Atharva-Veda V. 18.4, but “ the serpent 
Taimata,” says he, ‘‘ is, I am sure, no other than the primeval 
water dragon Tiamat generally represented as a female but some- 
times even a male monster snake in the Chaldean cosmogonic 

legends Ti^at is the well-known Chaldean androg 3 mous 

dragon whose fight with Marduk is the subject of some of the 
Cuneiform tablets of the creation legends.” Marduk and Tiamat 
are to the Chaldean, what Indra and Ahi are to the Vedic, 
Pantheon. “ As regards Urugula'' says Tilak, “ the word appears 
as Urugala or Urugula in the Accadian language. Literally it 
means ‘the great (gal=^gula) city (uru)' but is generally used to 
denote the great nether world, the abode of the dead — a place visit- 
ed by Istar in her search for her lover Dumuzi or Tamuz. Personi- 
fied, it means the deity of the nether world, and a female snake 
can be fitly described as Uru-gula’s daughter.” Tilak, however, 
was not able to trace Aligi and Viligi. Neverthlegs, he rightly 
points out that they “ appear to be Accadian words, for there is ap 
Assyrian god called Bil and BiUaL" 
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There are many other words of foreign origin which are 
found also in the Rig- Veda. One of these is apsu which forms 
part of such compound words as Apsu jit (VIII. 13.2; IX. 106.3) 
and Ajilu-khit (I. 139.11) which are other names of Indra and 
which signify ‘ the conqueror of Apsu.’ There are Nairuktas and 
Nairuktas (philologists and philologists) who will explain the 
phrase by treating its first member, namely, apsu, as a locative of 
ap water and joining it with jit or kshit and making an aluk-samdsa 
of the whole. But this is a forced construction. It is more natural 
and simpler to take the first member as the Chaldean word Apsu 
or Ahzu, represented as the husband of Tiamat and denoting the 
primaeval chaos or watery abyss. The main features of the 
Tiamat-Marduk struggle are also to be found in the Ahi (=Vritra) 
-Indra fight described in the Rig-Veda. It is because Indra re- 
leased the waters enveloped and hemmed in by Ahi (=Vritra) , the 
Vedic Tiamat, that the former has been styled, Apsu-jit. Nay, 
there is a much closer resemblance between the legends about the 
Vedic Indra and the Chaldean Marduk. There is the sevenfold j 
division of the earth’s continents by the Babylonians which corres-^ 
ponds to the sevenfold division found not only in the Puranas but 
also in the Vedas. Nay, the serpent Tiamat killed by Marduk 
is sometimes represented as having seven heads, while Indra is 
called Sapta-han or the “ Killer of Seven ” in the Vedas (RV. X. 
49.8), and the closed watery ocean, the doors of which Indra and 
Agni opened by their prowess, is described as sapta-hudhna (seven- 
bottomed) in RV. VIII. 40.5.” 

When two civilisations came into contact with each other, it is 
natural to expect some borrowing on both sides. But Indra is 
Indra, and Marduk is Marduk, whatever the few points of resem- 
blance may be; so that we can safely say that, after all, Indra is 
a Rigvedic deity. The same thing we cannot say in regard to 
Taimata, AligI, Viligi and Urugula which are out and out Chal dean 
godlings and which, as we have to note, are mentioned in the 
Atharva-Veda only. That does not mean that words of foreign 
origin are not found at all in the Rig-Veda. We have already refer- 
red to the word Apsu. We may now refer to the word Yahva and 
its cognates Yahu, Yahvat, Yahvt and Yahvati which occur in the 
Rig-Veda. We may compare it to the Chaldean Yahve from which 
the Biblical secret name of God, Jehovah, has been derived. But 
perhaps the most impor tant .word ol foreign origin wMch rs found 
in the ^Ig-Veda is Asura. As a rule, this term has been used in 
a good sense in this Hynmology, not only with reference to Varuna, 
Mitra-Varuna, Rudra, Pushan, Marut, Soma and Savitii but also 
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with reference to Indra. That this word bore a good sense is clear 
from Rig-Veda VII. 65.2 where Mitra-Varuna have been described 
td hi devdndm=asurd, “ they are the Asuras of gods/^ that is, “ the 
most supreme of all deities.'' Nevertheless, the term occurs also 
in a bad sense, though in a few instances only. Thus the gods, we 
are told, smote the Asuras (X. 157.4). Similarly, Agni promises 
to utter a hymn by which the gods may vanquish their foemen the 
Asuras (X. 53.4) . And the epithet Asurahan, ‘ Asura-slayer ’ is 
found applied to Indra (VI. 22.4), Agni (VII. 13.1), and the Sun 
(X. 170.2). Nay, in one place (VIII. 85.9), Indra is invoked to 
scatter ‘ the godless Asuras.' The phrase ‘ the godless Asuras ’ 
shows that Asura was the name of a people or tribe. This agrees 
with the fact that Brihaspati is besought to pierce with a bolt the 
heroes of an Asura called Vrikadvaras (11. 30.4). In one place 
(X. 138.3), Indra, associating himself with Rijishvan, is repre- 
sented to have overthrown the forts of Pipru, the conjuring Asura. 
Similarly, Indra-Vishnu smote down a hundred times a thousand 
heroes of a third Asura named Varchin (VII. 99.5). It will thus 
be seen that .^ura has been used in two senses, namely, (1) ‘ the 
supreme deity ' and (2) a people named Asura. Who could these 
Asuras be ? I have elsewhere pointed out that they were the/ 
Assyrians, amongst whom also the term Assur was used in these 
two senses, as is clear from Cuneiform Inscriptions.® Nay, these 
Asuras or Assyrians seem to Rave carved kingdoms in India also. 
How else can we explain Brihaspati having killed the heroes of 
Asura Vrikadvaras and Indra having destroyed the forts of Asura 
Pipru ? Vrikadvaras and Pipru must have been Asura kings ruling 
over some parts of India. Further, I have already drawn attention to 
Rig-Veda VIII. 85.9 where Asuras are called ‘godless.' Let me quote 
the whole verse here : Tigmam=dytidham Marutdm—anlkam 
kas=:ta Indra prati vajram dadharsha | andyudhdso asurd adevdsn 
chakreim idm apa vapa Rijishin, “A sharpened weapon is the host 
of Maruts. Who, Indra, dares withstand thy bolt of thunder ? 
Weaponless are the godless Asuras : scatter them with thy discus, 
Impetuous Hero." The phrase adevd Asurdh ‘ the godless Asuras ’ 
reminds us of avratd Dasyavah ‘ the riteless Dasyus' and leads us 
to the inference that, like the Dasyus, the Asuras were 
different from the Aryas not only in race but also in religion. That 
these Asuras again were somehow connected with Chaldaea may 
be seen from the fact that there are at least two where they 


6. D. H. Bhandarkar’s Asoka, p. 225 #. 

I.C.-5 
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■are credited with imdyd or magical powers. Thus i^ig-Veda X. 
124.5 is : niTTndyd u tye Asura ahhuvan=tvam cha md Varma 
kdmaydse] fitena rajann=:anritam vivinchan mama rdshtrasy^ 
Mdhipatyam=ehi, “These Asuras have lost their powers of magic. 
Be thou, O Varuna, if thou dost love me, O King, discerning truth 
and right from falsehood, come and be Lord and Ruler of my king- 
dom.’’ Similarly Rig-Veda X. 138.3, to which we have already 
referred, has drihldni Pipro^^Asurasya mdyino Indro vy=^dsyach 
z=zchakrwdm Rijisvand, “ In alliance with Rijisvan Indra shattered 
the solid forts of Pipru, possessed of mdyd (magical powers) It' 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these Asuras were Assurs 
or Assyrians who were settled down in the different parts of India 
and possessed kingdoms of their own and were credited with magi- 
cal powers which constituted the essence of the Chaldean cult. As 
they were thus of divergent stock and religion, it is natural that 
the Aryas should condemn them as ‘ godless ’ and invoke the 
assistance of their gods to overthrow their kings and their power. 
What then becomes of the Riks in which the Rigvedic 
deities Varuna, Mitra-Varuna, Rudra, Pushan, Marut, Soma, 
Savitri and Indra have been called Asura and, above all, in 
one of which Mitra-Varuna have been styled devdndm—Asurdf 
‘ the Asura or most supreme of deities’? These Riks are found not 
only in the later Mandalas I and X but also in the earlier Mandalas, 
such as II., V., VII. and VIII. The conclusion is almost irresisti- 
ble that the hymns in question were composed by those Asuras 
who had embraced the Aryan faith especially when we take into 
consideration the fact that some of these extol Agni and Indra. 
They are, par excellence, Aryan Rigvedic gods, who never spared 
any hostile clans of divergent faith and who, with special reference 
to this trait in their character, have actually been called Asurahan, 
This alone can explain why in some hymns they are styled Asura 
and why in some Asurahan. The latter certainly must have been 
composed by poets who were antagonistic to Asura in race and 
faith. If this position is accepted, we have also to conclude that 
the other hymns where they are called Asura were composed by 
poets who, though they perhaps continued to pertain to the Asura 
stock, yet were converts to the Aryan faith. Eomity between the I 
Aryans and Assyrians increased in the post-^igvedic period. Even 
as early as the Atharva-Veda Asura means * demon ’ only. And 
in the Brahmaijias the Asuras are associated with darkness. 
Nevertheless their human character was nQt forgotten. In fact, 
one section of this Asura race has been called Prachya, in the 
Satapatha-Brahma;^, who not only spoke a Mlechchha language 
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but had their own Brahmans or priests.*^ And Prachya, we know, 
was another name for Magadha or South Behar. According to 
the Pur^as and the Mahabharata, Ahga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma 
and Kalinga were called after the princes of these names who were 
the five sons of the Asura king Bali. The w hole of East India, 
comprising these provinces, was therefore designated Bdleya- 
kshetra and had their own priests also called Baleya Brahmans.® 
Even as late as the seventh century A.D., Bhaskaravarman, king 
of Pragjyotishapura and contemporary and ally of Harshavar- 
dhana of Kanauj, traced his descent from Narakasura. Two 
centuries later we have two royal families ruling over Assam who 
were similarly descended from the Asuras Naraka and Bhagadatta 
of epic fame. But that the Asuras are demons or imaginary beings 
is so much impressed on our mind by the post-Vedic literature 
that we cannot conceive of any Asuras to be a living people now. 
Nevertheless it is worthy of note that the Asuras are still living 
as a non-Aryan tribe® in Chhota-Nagpur in Behar, just in that 
Prachya country which was in the time of the Satapatha-Brah- 
mana occupied by the Asuras. 

There is however no trace of the Asuras who espoused the 
Aryan faith in the Rigvedic period and worshipped the Vedic 
deities. They have by now been so completely merged into the 
Indian population that it does not survive even in a surname. The 
Baudhayana-srautasutra^® however has preserved it in the name 
Asurayana, a branch of the Kasyapa gotra. One of their customs 
had been preserved for a long time in the Asura mod e of marriage 
mentioned by the Dharmasutras. Thus the Apastambiya-Dharma- 
sutra (II. 5.12.1), has sakti-vishayena dravydni dattvd vaheranzz: 
sa Asurah, “ If they marry after paying a price (for the bride) , 
that is the Asura (form).” Bride-price was the order of the day 
among the Assyrians and the Babylonians, the difference being 
that amongst the former it was paid to the woman and among the 
latter to her father.^^ The custom of the bride purchase has 
been referred to even in Rig-Veda I. 109.2 : asravam hi hhuridn^ 
vattard vijdindtur=uta vd ghd sydldt, “For I have heard that ye 
give wealth more freely than a disreputable son-in-law does (to 

7, Vol. XLIX, pp. 423-24 ; XH, p. 29. 

Is. An. Bhand. Ori. Res. Inst., Vol. XII, p. 114#. 

9. Ency. ReL Eth., Vol, 11, pp. 157-59. Also, J .B.O.R.S., Vol. HI, 
pp. 567 & #.; Vol. Xn, pp. 147 & #. 

(Bibliotheca Indica Edition), Vol. Ill, p. 450. 
ll. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. n, pp. 868-64. See also Prof. A, 
S. Altekar*s Position of Women in Hindu Civilisation, pp. 46-47, 
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his future father-in-law).” But the case is entirely different in 
regard to the cult centering round Taimata, Aligi, Valigi and Uru- 
gula and furnishing a magic formula. The Atharva-Veda bristles 
with spells and incantations, belonging both to holy and black 
magic, which were repugnant to the Vedic Aryan mind. How 
many of them were Chaldean and how many non-Aryan Indian it 
is difficult to say. This much, however, is certain that they were 
antagonistic to the Manu cult of the Vedic Aryans, and consequent- 
ly belonged to the Chaldean and non-Aryan wizard-priests. And 
yet these magic formulae are couched, not in a foreign language, 
but in Vedic Sanskrit ! What can it mean ? It can only mean 
that when the Vedic Aryan culture began to dominate India, 
Vedic Sanskrit became the vehicle of expression which was used 
by various exotic cults of the period to serve their end. This much 
however is indisputable that when foreign magical incantations 
and formulae were introduced into Vedic Sanskrit literature, it 
was natural that the work now called Atharva-Veda, which con- 
tained these incantations, should come to be looked upon with scant 
respect and even with contempt by the Vedic community. This 
explains why it was excluded from the canon of sacred texts. And, 
in fact, it was not called Atharva-Veda before the Sutra period, 
its old name being Atharvdngirasah, that is, “ the Atharvans and 
the Ahgirases.” Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that beside the 
adoption of the Vedic Sanskrit as a vehicle of expression, this 
ancient magic poetry shows signs of brahmanisation. A whole 
group of hymns of the Atharva-Veda is concerned with the 
interests of the Brahmans, the feeding of priests, the fees for the 
sacrifice and so forth. But it does not necessarily follow from it 
that the Brahmans here referred to pertained to the Vedic Aryan ! 
religion. Just as the Asuras or Asssnrians of the Satapatha-Brah- 
maijas had their own Brahmans, the followers of the Chaldean 
cult of the Atharva-Veda may have their own Brahmans, who were 
in reality magic priests. Similiarly, here also we meet with the 
same gods as in the Rig- Veda, such as Indra, Agni and so on; 
but their original character has quite faded. “ They hardly differf 
from each other,” says Wmtemitz,^^ ^‘their original signification! 
as natural beings is, for the greater part, forgotten ; and as the : 
magic songs deal mostly with the banishment and destruction of 
demons the gods being invoked for this purpose — ^they have all 
become demon-killers.” This is the Chaldeanisation of the Aryan 
culture, and reminds us of the remark of the French scholar, 


12. A History of Ividian Literature, Vol. I, p. 124. 
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lienormant, cited above. “Not that there were no Chaldean 
hymns to the sun-god, but even these were used for magic pur- 
poses.” Such seems to have been the case even with the Chaldean 
priests settled in India. One typical instance may be adduced. 
Atharva-Veda IV. 16 contains the following magnificent hymn to 
Varuna, the first half of which describes the omnipotence and 
omniscience of the god in language familiar to us from the Rig- 
Veda and the Psalms, but the second half is nothing but a vigorous 
exorcism-formula against liars and libellers. I repeat the first half 
in the poetical rendering of Muir : 

“ The mighty Lord on high our deeds, as if at hand, espies ; 

The gods know all men do, though men would fain their 
acts disguise [1] 

Whoever stands, whoever moves, or steals from place to 

place, 

Or hides him in his secret cell, — the gods his movements 
trace. 

Wherever two together plot, and deem they are alone, 

King Varuna is there, a third, and all their schemes are 
known. [2] 

This earth is his, to him belong those vast and boundless 

skies ; 

Both seas within him rest, and yet in that small pool he 
lies. [3] 

Whoever far beyond the sky should think his way to wing. 

He could not there elude the grasp of Varuna the king. 

His spies, descending from the skies, glide all this world 
around ; 

Their thousand eyes all-scanning sweep to earth’s remotest 
bound. [4] 

Whatever exists in heaven and earth, whatever beyond the 
skies. 

Before the eyes of Varuna, the king, unfolded lies. 

The ceaseless winkings all he counts of every mortal’s eyes, 

He wields this universal frame as gamester throws his 
dice.” [5] 

l3. Original Sanskrit Texts, etc., Vol, V, p. 64, n. 126. 
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All this is genuinely emotional, devotional and poetic. But 
now we see how the hymn suddenly changes and ends. Here I 
read the prose translation given by Bloomfield.^^ 

May all thy fateful toils which, seven by seven threefold, 
lie spread out, ensnare him that speaks falsehood : him 
that speaks the truth they shall let go ! [6] 

With a hundred snares, O Varuna, surround him, let the liar 
not go free from thee, O thou that observest men! The 
rogue shall sit his belly hanging loose, like a cask without 
hoops, bursting all about ! [7] 

With (the snare of) Varuna which is fastened lengthwise 
and that which (is fastened) broadwise, with the indigen- 
ous and the foreign, with the divine and the human, [8] 

With all these snares do I fetter thee, O.N.N., descended 
from N. N., the son of the woman N. N.: all these do I de- 
sign for thee.’’ [9] 

In regard to this hymn Roth makes the following pertinent 
remarks: “ There is no other song in the whole of Vedic literature, 
which expresses the divine omniscience in such impressive words, 
and yet this beautiful work of art has been degraded into the ex- 
ordium of an exorcism. Still, here as with many other portions of 
this Veda, we may surmise that available fragments of older hymns 
were used for the purpose of re-furbishing magic formulae. As a 
fragment of this kind the first five or even six verses of our hsnnn 
may be considered We entirely agree. Surely Chaldeanisa- 
tion of Aryan culture cannot further go, and it looks that this hymn 
was composed for the benefit of an Asura convert to Aryan faith 
who could not however steer clear of his old superstition and 
belief in witchcraft. 


14. Vol. XLH, p. 88/. 

15. Ahhandlung uher den Atharvaveda, Tubingen, 1856, p. 29/. 
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ARYANISATION (continued) 

Our account of the impact of Aryan culture upon the non- 
Aryan peoples and their religious beliefs cannot be complete 
unless we critically consider who the Vratyas were. According 
to the Pahchavimsa-Brahmana, there were Tour kinds of Vrat- 
yas. One of these is the Hinas or the Libidinous Class who 
deteriorate by staying in Vrati settlement and who neither 
practise Brahmacharya nor pursue agriculture or trade (XVII. 
1.2) . They are Kanishthas (XVII. 3.2) . They are farther 
distinguished into the two classes : Arhants ‘ saints ^ and Yaudhas 
‘warriors’ corresponding to the Brahman and Kshatriya grades 
of the Aryan community. Another class was known as the Gara- 
gir or Swallowers of Poison to whom commoners’ victuals taste 
like Brahman’s food (XVll, 1.9), who, though not consecrated, 
speak the tongue of the consecrated and yet call what is easy of 
utterance difficult to utter. A third class was represented appa- 
rently by men designated Sama-nichd-medhra (XVII. 4. 1) “those 
whose medihra hangs low through control of (sexual ?) passion.” 
They are Jyeshthas. They also reside in the Vrati settlement. 
Some details are also forthcoming of the life and dress of the 
Vratyas. Their Grihapati or leader wore an ushmsha or turban 
which he put on one side of the head. He carried a pratdda or 
whip and a jydhroda or some special kind of bow and drove in a 
vipatha or rough wagon covered with planks and wore a silver 
neck ornament called nishka. He was clad in a black garment 
and two ajinas or skins, one black and one white. The garment of 
those subordinate to Grihapati have also been specified, but we 
need not trouble ourselves with those details.^ 

But the earliest description of the Vratya is furnished 
by Atharva-Veda, Book XV. A Vratya there was, we are 
told, just going about. He stirred up Prajapati who in turn saw 
in himself gold and generated that. That gold in the course of 

1. For a general description of the Vratyas, see Rajaram Ramkrishna 
Bhagavat’s A Chapter from the Ta7j4y(i Brahmana of the Sama Veda, &c., &c., 
JJB.B.R.A.S,, Vol. XIX, pp. 357 & and Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index, 
&c., Vol. n. pp. 342 & For Nishka see also Carmichael Lectures, 1921, 

pp. 66 #. 
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evolution became brahman. Vratya waxed great and became 
Mahadeva. He further compassed the lordship of the gods and 
became Istoa. He became Eka-Vratya. He took to himself a 
bow; that was Indra’s bow. He moved out towards the eastern 
quarter. After him moved out both the hrihat and rathamtara 

and the Adityas and all the gods Of him in the eastern 

quarter, sraddhd or faith is the pumschali or harlot ; Mitra is the 

Magadha ; day, the ushnisha or turban, yellow, the pra- 

vartas or ear-rings, kalmali, the mani or jewel mind, the 

vipatha or rough vehicle, Matarisvan and Pavamana, the two 
horses of the rough vehicle ; the wind, the charioteer ; the whirl- 
wind, the pratoda or whip. Similarly, he moves out towards the 
southern, western and northern quarter, and his appurtenances 
similarly change. A sort of asceticism also we find associated with 
him. Thus Atharva-Veda XV. 1.3 connects him with tapas. In 
XV.3.1, we are told that he stood erect for a whole year, and in 
XV.15.1-2 that he had seven praams (breaths), seven apdams 
(expirations) and seven vydnas (out-breathings). 

This book of the Atharva-Veda obviously sets forth the mystic 
glorification of the Vratya who seems to be the deity of some non- 
Aryan cult regarded differently by his original votary now that he 
has imbibed the Aryan culture in full. All the appurtenances that 
pertained to the god previously have been explained metaphori- 
cally to suit the recent conversion. Thus what was originally his 
pumschali or harlot has now become sraddhd. What was origi- 
nally his Magadha or priest has become the Vedic god Mitra, and 
so forth and so on. After the god Vratya his worshippers also 
were known as Vratya. That this was a non-Aryan cult can scar- 
cely be doubted. How else can we explain the specification of such 
appendage as pumschali, Magadha, ushnisha, pravartas, vipatha 
and so forth which are nowhere found associated with any Vedic 
Aryan deity ? Nay, we have seen above that they speak the same 
language as those who have been consecrated but nevertheless call 
what is easily spoken hard to pronounce. This clearly shows that 
they were some non- Aryan people who had adopted the Aryan ton- 
gue but were not yet masters of the same. Their social structure also 
points to the same inference. They had no Vaisya class, because 
we are distinctly told that they neither tilled the land nor did any 
business. And the two classes they had were known, not 
as Brahmart and Kshatriya, but as Adh^t and Yodh a, who carried 
on depredations. If any doubt still remains on this point, it is 
removed by the fact that Vratya, Pumschali and Magadha are 
included in the list of victims at the Purushamedha or human sac- 
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rifice in the Yajur-Veda ^ Here, of course, the Vratya denotes not 
the deity, but the worshipper of that deity. And as he and Magadha 
have been looked upon as fit victims for Purushamedha, they must 
naturally have belonged to a sect whose tenets were particularly 
repugnant to the Aryan mind. But do we know anything, it may 
now be asked about the nature of these tenets? Atharva-Veda, 
Book XV, Sec. 5, it is worthy of note, speaks of Bhava, 6arva, 
Pasupati, Ugra, Rudra, Mahadeva and Isana in ascending order as 
becoming the attendants of Eka- Vratya, as he moved out in the 
various intermediate directions. This means that they were origin- 
ally looked upon as the manifestations of Eka- Vratya.^ It is not 
unreasonable to infer that the original ^iva sect was known as 
Vratya. It had several characteristic features which it shared with 
Sivism of the later period. Tlius Eka-Vratya is represented to have 
taken to himself a bow that was Indra’s bow (XV. 1.6), to have 
been fond of the strong drink surd (XV. 9.2), to wear ushnisha or 
turban and to be attended upon by the pumscliall or harlot and by 
Magadha (XV. 2.1-4). What Magadha most probably denotes we 
shall see later on. But it is here sufficient to note that 6iva of the 
post-Vedic period was noted for a formidable bow, was fond of 
surd and of dancing tdndava along with drunken imps, and wore 
ushnisha and was therefore called ushnlshin. It will thus be seen 
that the Vrdtya-sukia of the Atharva-Veda is the mystic description 
of Eka-Vratya, the original ^iva deity, given by a votary who was 
previously a rank follower of that sect but who was afterwards so 
steeped in Aryan culture that he sublimated the Vratya cult just as 
the modern worshippers of Krishna explain away metaphorically 
the god’s dalliances with the Gopis. 

Our knowledge of the earliest form of ^iva worship cannot be 
complete unless we supplement the above account with what we 
can elicit from other sections of the Vedic literature. But the 
earliest representations of this worship are found in the seals, terra- 
cotta figurines and so forth exhumed by Sir John Marshall from 
different sites in the Indus Valley and described in his classical work 

Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation.” The god shown on the 
seal illustrated in Plate XII. 17 is doubtless a prototype of the his- 
toric Siva, because he is three-faced, seated in an attitude of Yoga 
and with urdhva^medhra clearly exhibited. Crowning his head is 

^2. Vajasaneya-^sarhhitdj XXX, 8. 

3. The views set forth in this and the following paras have already been 
briefly expressed by me in Jour. Ind. Soc. Ori. Art, June-0eo. 1937, pp. 74 
& #. 
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a pair of horns meeting in a tall head-dress. This must be the 
ushnisha, which, as we have seen, has been mentioned in the 
Atharva-Veda. To either side of the god are four animals, an ele- 
phant, tiger, rhinoceros, and buffalo. This exhibits the aspect of the 
god as Pasupati. But his main characteristic is that he is three- 
faced. 6iva or Rudra is nowhere called tri-mukha. He is rather 
styled try-amhaka, which, though in posl-Vedic literature, it means 
‘the three-eyed one,^ must have borne a different signification in the 
Samhita period. Thus Rig-Veda VII. 59.12 has : Try-amhakam 
yajdmahe sugandhirh pushtivardhanam, “Tryambaka we worship, 
sweet augmentor of prosperity.” The Vajasaneya-sarhhita (III. 58) 
has : Esha te Rudra bhdgah saha svasra Amhikayd tan juhasva 
svahd I Esha te Rudra bhdgah dkhus:=te pasuh 1 1 Ava Rudram=: 
adtmahy=ava devam Tryambakam^ “ This is thy portion, Rudra, 
graciously accept it together with thy sister Ambika! Svaha! This 
is thy portion; thy victim is mouse. We have satisfied Rudra; we 
have satisfied the god Tryambaka.” On this text the Satapatha- 
Brahmana (11.6.2.9) makes the following comment : Ambika hi vai 
ndma asya svasd\tay»dsya esha saha bhdgah\tad—yad=:yasya esha 
striyd saha bhdgas—tasmdt Tryambako ndma, “ Ambika, indeed, is 
the name of his sister ; and this share belongs to him along with 
her; since this share belongs to him with a strt or female, he is 
called Tryambaka.” This philological explanation, however, of the 
name Tryambaka is anything but critical. For if this be accepted as 
the correct etymological derivation, we should have had the word, 
not even stryambaka but rather stryambika. As a matter of fact, 
it is Tryambaka. The natural explanation of the word has to be 
sought for elsewhere. One Vedic word meaning ‘ a mother ^ is 
ambd or ambika. Thus in Rig-Veda 11.41.16 Sarasvati has been ad- 
dressed not only as Amba ‘mother’ but also Ambitama ‘the best of 
mothers’. Tryambaka must therefore mean ‘ (the god) born of three 
mothers.’ The case is not imlike the later Kartikeya who was looked 
upon as a son of Siva in the Paurai^ period. Siva, we are told, 
cast his seed into Agni, who, being unable to bear it, cast it into the 
Ganges. It was then transferred to the six Krittikas (when they 
had gone to bathe in the Ganges) , each one of whom conceived and 
brought forth a son. These six sons were afterwards mysteriously 
combined into one of extraordinary form with six heads, twelve 
hands and twelve eyes. Hence he was called not only Kartikeya 
but also Shadanana. A similar mysterious birth must have been 
attributed to Rudra who was for that reason called Tryambaka. He 
was thus three gods rolled into one, originally born of three differ- 
ent ambikds or mothers. And it is not impossible to distinguish be- 
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tween these three Ambas from among the figurines of Mother-God- 
dess found in the north-west of India. Some of them bear placid, 
and, some, grotesque faces. Some again are with children in their 
arms. Be that as it may, it is not impossible in this wise to detect 
these three types of Amba from among the heaps of female figurines 
exhumed at Mohenjo-daro so as to account for Rudra being called 
Tryambaka and further to account for the three-faced divinity figur- 
ing on the seal of Mohenjo-daro. It is possible also to detect a 
fourth type, namely, that of a standing and almost nude female, ela- 
borately dressed, profusely ornamented or both. They are appa- 
rently figures of the dancing girl. One such bronze statuette has 
been actually so recognised (PI. XCIV.6-8). Can there be any 
doubt that they represent the pumschall associated with Eka- 
Vratya ? We have not, however, considered the most important 
feature of the image portrayed on the Mohenjo-daro seal. It is 
worthy of note that whereas the upper part of his body is well clad 
and well ornamented. the lower limbs are bare and the urdhva- 
medhra clearly exhibited. “But it is possible,’’ says Sir John Mar- 
shall, “ that what appears to be the phallus is in reality the end of 
the waistband”. This is what he says on page 52 of Vol. I. of his 
Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation. But in note 5 on page 55 
he adds as has been correctly pointed out by Prof. Nilakanta Sastri,^ 
“ On the other hand, it is noteworthy that this is the manner in which 
diva’s manifestation, Lakulisa, is habitually portrayed” and refers 
to my paper on the subject published in An. Rep., A. S. I. 1906-07, 
p. 186, and figs. 2 and 5. And curiously enough, wherever I have 
lighted upon an icon of Lakuhsa, there his urdhva-medhra has been 
clearly shown, and, as a matter of fact, the Visvakarm-^vatdra- 
Vdstu-sdstra insists upon this as one of the three essential features 
of Lakulii^. This is but natural. Further, as Siva is never wor- 
shipped except in the form of the linga, Lakulisa, though 
an incarnation of Siva, cannot become an object of wor- 
ship, unless his figure is conjoined to that of a linga. In fact, 
this is just what we see in the case of the two images of Laku- 
hsa which are at Karvan or Kayavarohana, the birth-place of this 
god, and which are worshipped by the people there. Secondly, 
what we have to note about these images is that Lakulisa figures 
here in stark nudity. Two questions here arise : (1) how come 
these Saiva images to be nude ? and (2) is there any evidence in ' 
support of Siva, Rudra or Vratya being represented with urdhva^ 
medhra ? In reply to the first question, attention may be drawn to 


4. The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol, 11, p. 22, n. 2. 
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two modern Saiva sects, Kara Lifigls and the Nagas. In regard to 
the first of these Wilson says : they go nakeS, and to mark their 
triumph over sensual desires, affix an iron ring and chain on the 
male organ; they are professedly worshippers of ^iva In regard 
to the Nagas, the same authority tells us that “ the ^aiva Sannyasis 
who go naked are distinguised by this term.’’® Attention in this 
connection may further be drawn to the Lihga of the Parasuram- 
esvara temple at Gudimallam in the North Arcot District, Madras. 
There also the linga and the human figure are shown conjointly*^ in 
the sculpture which is of the fifth or sixth century A.D. The linga is 
represented in a rather ithyphallic style, but the figure in front is 
clad with a lower garment and in such a fashion as to show, 
through, the male organ which is here shown hanging down like that 
of the Tirthaihkara of the Digambara Jain sect and which reminds 
us of the phrase sama-mchd-mMhra in the Pahchavimsa-Brahmana 
quoted above. This has been explained in the Ldtydyana-srauta- 
sutra by stlidvirdd—a'peta-'prajanavd ye ie snma-niclid-medhrd 
(VIII.6.4), Sama-nichd-medhra are those who through old age have 
lost the power of procreation.” It is however, very doubt- 
ful whether this explanation is founded upon fact, because 
it is well-nigh impossible to single out those men who 
have through age lost their power of procreation . And 
further it is exceedingly singular and insulting to bring 
such people under one class and dub them ^Sama-mchd- 
medhra. The natural explanation would be to take that the Vratyas 
divided themselves into two main classes, (1) those who worshipped 
their nude god with the male organ hanging down (mchd-medhra) 
as in the case of the Gudimallam icon and (2) those whose god was 
portrayed with his organ upraised (urdhva-medhra) as in the case 
of Lakulisa. The first were noted for their sama or restraint of 
passion and styled Jyeshthas and the second, having no such ideal 
in view, were designated the Mna or libidinous c](^ss and also 
Kanishtha. The Mohenjo-daro seal on which the god is represented 
as urdhva-medhra must therefore be taken as denoting the second 
type of ^iva worship. This last must have been the prototype of the 
later Vamacharis whose ‘‘ worship is mostly celebrated in a mixed 
society, the men of which represent Bhairavas or Vtras, and the 
women Bhairavi or Ndyikds. The Sakti is personated by a naked 
female “and the ceremony is terminated with the most scandalous 

5. Essays on the Religion of the HinduSj Vol. I, pp. 236-37. 

J'6, Ibid., p. 238. 

7. JA.f Vol. XL, p. 104. See also Memoirs, A.SJ., No. 40, p. 24. 
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orgies among the votaries This alone can explain why a pums- 
chalt or harlot has been associated with £ka-Vratya in the well- 
known Vratya hymn of the Atharva-Veda. Further, if this Vratya 
cult was thus associated with some pre-historic form of ^iva de- 
picted with urdhva-medhray it stands to reason why phallic stones, 
smaller and larger, should have been found in the Indus Valley, 
some representing naturalistic lingas. because the linga, as a matter 
of fact is the urdhva-medhra. 

Though 6iva with lirdliva-linga is not, as a rule, found in 
Ancient India except in the case of Lakulisa whether in northern 
or southern part of the country, the case is entirely different in 
regard to Eastern India. Here we find almost no exception, 
says Mr. Amalananda Ghosh rightly, whatever the variety of the 
image may be : whether it is Natardja, Kalydnasundara, Pdrvati- 
parinaya or Ardhajidrlsvara, the urdhva-linga is prominent. But 
in other parts of India, this libidinous characteristic is rarely 
met with.^ This may be due to the fact that in this part of India, 
the Vamachari cult had always been strong To cite only two instan- 
ces, at Paharpur in Bengal one sculpture was excavated represent- 
ing the offering of haldhala or deadly poison to ^iva where 
the god is depicted standing but with urdhaxmlinga}^ Even in an 
ordinary representation of Uma-Mahesvara, where things should 
have been different, the male consort is shown with urdhva-linga, 
as e.g , in a sculpture found at Chauduar in Orissa.^^ In fact, 
one of the numerous names of 6iva is tjrdhva-linga}^ and this 
characteristic of the divinity is preserved almost intact in Behar, 
Bengal and Orissa, and that too in his various forms, up till the 
thirteenth century A.D.^^ In South India the Gudimallam icon is 
the only instance where the urdhva-medhra is seen in a form 
of Siva other than that of Lakulisa. It is strange that in South 
India are to be seen also the horns with which the Mohenjo-daro 
prototype of Siva is decorated. “ In many religions, especially in 
those of antiquity, divinities are frequently represented in statue 
or image or picture wearing the horns of an animal on the head 
And although in India the sharp horns of Brahma- 


/8. Wilson, Op. cit, pp. 257-58. 

9. J.C., Vol. n, p. 766. 

10. An. Rep., 1926-27, PI, XXXHI (b). 

11. Memoirs A. S. I., No. 44, PI. VB (2). 

12. MahdbhUrata, XIII, 17, 46. 

13. For further instances, see Mr. A. Ghosh, I.C., Vol. II, p. 766, n. 3. 

14. Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. VI, p. 792. 
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naspati are referred to in a hymn and also the horns of Agni who 
is sometimes characterised as a no image of any Indian 

god was for a long time found wearing a head-dress with a pair 
of horns. However as early as 1928 in his Pallava Architecture, 
Part II, which forms No. 33 of the Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Mr. A. H. Longhurst writes as follows : “ These 

trident heads were set up in the shrine cells in place of the usual 
6iva lingas. The custom appears to have been peculiar to the 
Pallavas as such images do not seem to have been discovered 
elsewhere. They doubtless indicate some special Saiva cult that 

flourished during this period It is a pity that 

Mr. Longhurst, when he wrote this, did not know that a prototype 
of the historic ^iva was just then discovered at Mohenjo-daro . 
Otherwise, he would also have concluded that the pair of horns 
meeting originally in the head-dress of this divinity is found pre- 
served in ^iva even as late as the sixth or seventh century A.D., 
and in such a remote region as the Chingleput District of the 
Madras Presidency just as the urdhva-medhra of the same god is 
distinctly traceable in his icons of the mediaeval period in East India. 

There yet remains the third class of Vratyas to be noted, name- 
ly, the Gara-girs, which means ‘the swallowers of poison.’ This 
naturally reminds us of one aspect of 6iva, namely, Nilakantha, 
who became ‘blue-throated’ because he swallowed the deadly poison 
called haldhala, which was churned out of the ocean. This is doubt- 
less the Paurdnik way of explaining how ^iva became Nilakantha. 
Originally, however, the god must have been credited with swallow- 
ing poisons. Even to this day there are some votaries of 6iva, who 
take delight in showing their indifference to worldly objects, by 
eating and drinking not only ordure and carrion^'^ but also poison- 
ous acids and nails. The Panchaviihsa-Brahmana has therefore 
aptly described them as eating commoner’s food as if it was worthy 
of being eaten by Brahmans. 

The above three classes of Vratyas have no doubt been men- 
tioned in the Panchaviihsa-Brahmana. But whether, as a matter 
of fact, the Gara-girs were in existence in the Samhita period we 
do not know. There was, however, hardly any difference between 
the Hinas and the Sama-nichd-medhras. The difference was only 
in regard to the position of the me^hra. We may thus take it that 

15. RV., I, 140 ; Vin, 49 ; X. 155. 

16. p. 18, and PI. XVI. 

Jil. Wilson, op. cit., pp. 233-34. 
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both these forms of the Vratya cult were known in the time of the 
Atharva-Veda. Further, it can scarcely be seriously doubted that 
the votaries of this cult are the same as the ^isna-devas referred 
to twice in the Rig-Veda. Thus Rig-Veda VII. 21. 5 has : sa sard- 
had— aryo vishunasya ^antdr=vid sisnadevd api gur=:ritamnah, 
“ let the true god (Indra) subdue the hostile rabble ; let not those 
whose god is phallus approach our sacred ceremony.’^ Again, Rig- 
Veda X. 99. 3 may be thus rendered : “ On most auspicious path 
he goes to battle ; he toiled to win heaven’s light, full fain to gain 
it. He seized the hundred-gated castle’s treasure by craft, un- 
checked, and slew those whose god is phallus.” If we put the two 
Riks together, the impression we obtain is that ^isna-devas were 
most probably the Vratyas who were so well settled in some parts 
of north-west India that they had castles with a hundred gatfes. 
In fact, their settlements have been called Vrati, as we have noted 
above. We have also seen that their social structure consisted 
of the Arhants and the Yaudhas, corresponding to the Aryan 
divisions : the Brahmajis and the Kshatriyas. It seems that in 
this case the Vaisyas were constituted by the people of the pro- 
vince whom they conquered and over whom they ruled. And 
further as they had a cult and culture of their own, they were a 
power which the Aryans had to count, though they had a natural? 
abhorrence for the libidinous rites of the Vratyas. The question 
that now arises is: were they indigenous to India; if not, from 
where did they come ? The clue to the answer of this question is 
furnished by the term Magadha, who, we have seen, is associated 
with Eka- Vratya along with Puihschali. What does Magadha 
mean ? It has been generally translated by ‘ a panegyrist, a bard.’ 
Possibly this is the secondary sense of the term. It appears also 
tempting to connect this Magadha with Magadha, South Behar, and 
say that this associate of the god was a native of this country. But 
South Behar was known as Kikata in the time of the Rig-Veda and 
Prachya in the Brahmana period. Besides, it is doubtful whether 
any Indian province was known as Magadha in the time of the 
Atharva-Veda. It is true that Atharva-Veda V. 22. 14 which is 
intended to be recited for driving away takman or fever has : 
Gandhdrihhyd Mujavadhhy6=:ngehhyd Magadhehhyah | praish- 
yan janam—iva sevadhirh takmdnam paridadmasi : ‘‘ To the 
Gandharis, the Mujavants, the Ahgas, the Magadhas, like one 
sending a person a treasure, do we commit the fever.” But the 
Paippalada recension has Kdsibhyd Mayehhyah instead of (A)- 
ngebhyd Magadhebhyah. It is thus by no means certain that the 
two contiguous Indian provinces of Ahga and Magadha were 
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known in the Atharva-Ve^ia. period. On the other hand, it is 
worthy of note the Vishnu-Pur^a (11. 4. 69-70) in its description 
of the people of Saka-dvipa says : Magds=cha Mdgadhds 
=ch=aiva Mdnasd Mandagds—tathd | Magd Brdhmana-hhu'- 
yishthd Magadhah Kshatriyds=:tu te : “ The Magas are 

mostly composed of Brahmans, the Magadhas are the 

Kshatriyas ’’ The reading Mdgadhdh occurs not only 

in the Bombay edition of the Pur^a but also in Wilson’s transla- 
tion of the same. It will thus be seen that the Magadhas consti- 
tuted the Kshatriya class in ^akadvipa. Similarly, the Bhavishya- 
Pur^a^® speaks of the sun worship having come to India from 
Sakadvipa and associates Magadha Brahmanas with that worship. 
It seems that there were Magadhas staying outside India and in 
Sakadvipa. Sakadvipa has with pretty accuracy been identified 
v^ th S o gdiana ; at any rate, the latter was included in the former.^® 
The river Ikshu, which according to the Vishnu-Purana flowed 
through Saka^^ipa, seems identical with the Oxus which, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy, separated Sogdiana from BaSriana. It appears 
that Magadha, who is connect^ with Eka-Vratya, was a priest of 
the Magadha tribe emigrated from iSakadvipa. If this line of 
reasoning is worthy of any consideration, it seems that the Vratya 
cult which afterwards developed into 6ivism, originally came to 
the Indus Valley with the immigration of the Magadhas from out- 
side India. 

To return to our original point, what does the Vratya hymn 
of the Atharva-Veda indicate ? It indicates the lofty spirituality 
yif the Aryan culture which sublimated the lewd and repulsive 
leatures of the Vratya cult before it was absorbed into Brahma- 
nism and developed into Sivism. This explains why the pums- 
chali of the original cult has been described as Sradha, the Maga- 
dha or priest identified with the Vedic god Mitra, and so forth. 
Even the Vrdhva-medhra which was phallic in origin was subli- 
mated into Linga as a symbol of Siva and ceased to be naturalistic 
and repugnant to the fine taste. Well might the French savant, 
Barth, exclaim : “ Of all the representations of the deity which 
India has imagined, these (lingas) are perhaps the least offensive 
to look at. Anyhow, they are the least materialistic ”.21 

18. Br&hma-Parvanj Chap. 117, v. 55. 

19. Vol LXXI, Pt. I. p. 154. 

.y* 20. This curiously agrees with the fact that the associates of Siva, the 
Maruts, have been called ^laka in two Eiks (V, 30.10 & VI. 19.4). 

21. Religions of India, p. 262. Prof. Nilakanta Sastri also has drawn 
our attention to this {The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. II, p. 23) . 
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The Vratyas have disappeared as a race doubtless in conse- 
quence of the superiority of the Aryan civilisation and of the four 
Vratya-stoinas prescribed for converting them to Brahmanism. In 
tfe time ol the Manusamhitd (X. 20-23), they were known simply 
as Sdvitr^parihhrashta, that is, those whose thread ceremony was 
not performed. As the thread ceremony was celebrated among 
the three higher castes, naturally there were Vratya castes not 
only among the Vaisyas but also among the Kshatriyas and the 
Brahmans, which have been specified in that law book. Thus the 
term Vratya came to have an entirely different signification. So 
far as I know, the word Vratya has now survived only in the 
Marathi tongue in the sense of “ naughty, unmanageable, playing 
pranks.” 

Let us here pause and reflect for a while upon the results pro- 
duced by the impact of the Aryan, upon the non-Aryan, cultures 
in India. We have seen that Arya was the name of a race and 
that their faith was the Manu cult. Even about the beginning of 
the Christian era the ethnic name is clearly traceable in Ariane, 
one tribe of which is the Arioi after whom doubtless the province 
must have been so called. Even as late as the tenth century, 
inscriptions speak of a people called Arya which was settled some- 
where in the Jodhpur State. . Such was the might and glory of 
Aryan culture and civilisation that whichever people came in con- 
tact with them either espoused their religion or were at any rate 
steeped in Aryan culture to such an extent that Vedic Sanskrit 
became the medium of their thought. Whatever foreign tribes 
came in touch with the Aryan and did not embrace their rites and 
faiths were unceremoniously dubbed with the designation of Dasa 
or Dasyu, which was originally the name of the Dahaea on the 
Russian Steppes but was afterwards employed to denote people 
who practised alien faiths. Even in India when the Aryans ob- 
tained a footing and were being settled, they for a time applied the 
same term, namely, Dasa or Dasyu, to men of a dusky skin who 
did not espouse the Brahmanical faith. But before long that term 
was replaced by another, namely, Sudra, which also was originally 
he name of an alien tribe. Sudra now stood exactly in the same 
position to Arya that Dasa or Dasyu did in the ^llgvedic period. 
Aryan culture was spreading apace among the non-Aryan tribes, 
and the result of it was that Vedic Sanskrit, which was to begin 
with, the vehicle of expression with them for the purposes of cul- 
ture, now dominated their vernaculars to such an extent that they 
were transmuted into what are called Sanskritic languages which 
I.C.-~-7 
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are at present spoken over nearly two-thirds of India. Most of 
the non-Aryan peoples were content with adopting Vedic Sanskrit 
as their medium of thought, and even imbibing Aryan culture. 
They were thus Aryanised, though not Brahmanised. Some of 
them, though they were very few, such as the Asuras, had become 
full-fledged Aryans and were completely merged into the Aryan 
population even in the Iligvedic period. In the Brahmaija period, 
however, the Vratyas who followed an exotic cult were not only 
Aryanised but also Brahmanised, absorbing themselves and their 
worship of Siva into Indo-Aryan population and culture. Later 
when Sudra replaced the term Dasa or Dasyu to denote a non- 
Brahmanised people, there were many foreign tribes who were 
dubbed Sudra even though they adopted the Aryan culture to a 
large extent. Such were the Sakas and the Yavanas who were 
called Sudra by Pataiyali though they could eat food from an 
Aryan’s plate and could even perform sacrifices. It seems that 
they did not adopt the Varn-dsrama-vyavastkd and were for that 
reason relegated to the Sudra class. 

The account hereupto given of the spread of Aryan culture 
relates to the area occupied by the Aryans in the i^igvedic. epoch. 
This area, as we have seen above, comprised not only the north- 
west part of India but also Afghanistan, Arachosia and eastern 
part of Iran. But how far east in India did they spread ? They 
had certainly conquered the plains of Sirhind and Thanesar, as is 
clear from the frequent mention of the Sarasvati and Dfishadvati. 
They had advanced as far east as the Ganges and the Jumna, as 
these rivers also are referred to in the Rig- Veda. The ^^rayu is 
also mentioned. But it is doubtful whether it is the Sara5ru in 
Oudh or some river in the west, somewhere in East Afghanistan. 
Even supposing that the^Aryans did advance as far east in India 
as the modem Sarju, they seem to have made greater progress 
towards the south and south-east as is clearly indicated by the 
mention of the Mateyas and the Chedis. The former occupied 
much the same territory as that covered by the modern Alwar, 
Jaipur and Bharatpur States of Rajputana, and the latter the 
modem province of Bundelkha^i^-^ Though these are the eastern 
boundaries of Aryandom in the Rigvedic period, it must not be 
supposed that the Aryans had no knowledge at all of the other 
parts of India. Thus they knew about the wealth and treasures 
of the sea in the south, and the Kikatas or the people of Mag adha 


22. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 52-53. 
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in the east.^ Aryanisation spread like wild fire in the different 
parts of India, hut Brahmanisation could not make much headway 
in East India. It was only in the time of the Satapatha-Brahmana 
that the Aryans pushed themselves forward to the east of the 
Sarasvati under Mathava, the Videgha, who “ carried Agni Vaisva- 
nara in his mouth,” his priest being the Rishi Gotama Rahugana.^ 
They went beyond the Sadanira or the Great Gandak, and settled 
down in the country east of it which was called Videgha after the 
clan name of the king. Thus by 900 B. C. Videha or North Behar 
was Brahmanised. But, as I have shown elsewhere, Magadha or 
South Behar and Pundra and Vahga or West and East Bengal were 
not Brahmanised before the third century A.D.^^ They were cer- 
iainly not so about 400 B.C. as the Baudhayana-Dharmasutra (I. 1. 
2. 14) distinctly lays down that he who has visited the (countries 

of the) Pundras Vahgas, Kalihgas (or) Pranunas, 

shall offer a Punashtoma or Sarvaprishthi by way of purifica- 
tion. But Magadha, Pundra and Vanga were Aryanised much 
earlier. They were the centres of Buddhism and Jainism. And 
we know that the founders and teachers of these religions carried 
on their preachings among the people of these countries by means 
of a speech — ^Magadhi or Prakrit which was an offshoot of the 
Vedic Sanskrit. Besides, for some of their doctrines and specula- 
tions they were indebted to Brahmanical philosophers also. Why 
then did Brahmanism take such a long time to spread and domi- 
nate this part of the country ? From what quarter could they have 
encountered opposition to the dissemination of Brahmanism ? 
Elsewhere^ I have attempted to give a reply to this question and 
stated that East India was at this early period dominated by the 
Prachyas who had a culture and civilisation of their own which 
resisIecTvery strongly and for a long time the inroads of Brahma- 
nism. Did they have any socio-religious fabric of their own ? 
Certainly .they have been described as Vrishalas who were known 
uptii the time of Manu (X. 43) , who speafcs of them as follows : 
Sdnakais^tu knyd4dpdd:=inidh kshatriya-jatayah | Vrishalatvaih 
gatd loke hrdhrnun^ddarsanena cha 1 1 “ But in consequence of 
swerving from sacred rites and failure to see Brahmans, these 


•^23. Vedic Index, Vol. 1, p. 159. 

24. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p. 14 & An. Bhand. Ori. Res. Inst., Vol. Xll, 
p. 104. 

25. An. Bhand. OH. Res. Inst., Vol. XII, pp. UO#. 

26. Ibid., p. 109. 

27. Ihid., pp. 113 & ff. 
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Kshatriya tribes have gradually become Vyishalas.” * These 
Kshatriya tribes/ of course, include the Pauii^rQkas. What how- 
ever we have to understand from this verse is that the Viishalas 
are those who do not observe the Brahmanic ceremonies or do not 
requisition the services of Brahmans. In other words, they are 
a people who are utterly uninfluenced by Brahmanism. In this 
and the following verse Manu describes the Kshatriya Vrishalas. 
That there were Brahman Vrishalas also is clear from what 
Medhatithi comments on Manu VIIL 16, namely, tas'indch:= 
ckhraddha-kdle Vris1ialair=na praveshtavyam hantavyo' vrisha- 
las=:chaura=:iiy-‘ddy=dsu kriydsu mithyddarsi Brdhma7Ui=:eva 
vrishala’^sahdena grahitavyah. From this it is clear that a Brah- 
man, if he holds heretical doctrines, may be looked upon as a 
Vnshala and should not be invited to a Sraddha ceremony. This 
reminds us of the fine of 48 panas which Kau^alya (III. 19. 20) 
says should be imposed upon those who feast Vrishala recluses 
such as the fekyas and the Ajivakas on the occasion of perform- 
ing religious rites connected with gods and manes. Viishala here 
cannot mean simply Sudra, because many of the recruits gained 
by the Sakya sect at least were Kshatriyas and Brahmans. 
It may denote a socio-religious fabric comprising the Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya and Sudra after the pattern of the Aryan com- 
munity, but above all denotes a man who neither performed Vedic 
rites nor revered Aryan Brahman priests. This may be seen also 
from Patahjali who contrasts Br^mans from only Vrishalas thus : 
Brdhmayd ime Vrishala ime (Vol. I. 252.17-18), Bramanasya iufc- 
Idh {dantdh) Vrishalasya krishim (dantdh) (1.413.10), Brahma- 
rmsya uchchaih (dsanam) Vrishalasya nichair=iti (1.414.9), and so 
forth. It is worthy of note that in these and many other instances 
from the Mahdhhdshya, Vrishalas are contradistinguished from the 
Brahmans, and not from the Kshatriyas or Vaisyas. It seems that 
Brahmajri here denotes, not any Brahmap caste, but, rather the 
community who observe Vedic ceremonies under the auspices of the 
Aryan Brahman priests, and Vrishala those who are unbrahmanised 
and non-Vedic worshippers. In this connection it is worthy of note 
that in the Pali Vasalasutta,®® Buddha has been contemptuously 
addressed by the Br^man Agni-Bharadvaja as Mu^^^ka, Srama- 
:^ka and Vrishalaka. Vrishala is here the name of the community, 
Sramaija of the religious order contained in it and Mup^a probably 
a section of this order who were shavelings, so that the three epi- 
thets could very well be made applicable to Buddha. Nay, even 


28. SuUa^nip&taf I. 7. 
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the term Srama^a is contrasted with Brahma^ in the Samahara- 
dvamdva compound Bmhrmna-srarmmm under P^ini’s Sutra 
Yeshdm cha virodhah Msvatikah (II.4.9), The gramagas thus wer e 
an unbrahmanised non-Vedic sect of recluses. It also app ears that 
the people of East India uptil the third century A.D. had a socio- 
religious fabric of their own though in some points of culture they 
were Aryanised. They were generally designated Vrishala though 
the term had a contemptuous signification with the followers of 
Brahmanism. Their recluse sects were called ^ramana and were 
divided into a number of actions such as the ^fcya s^ 
AjivaEasT Nirgr^thas and so forth. They had many 
features in common. Suffice it to Vrishala was the 

name of the community to which they belonged. It fur- 
ther deserves to be noticed that in the Mudra-Rakshdsa 
of Visakhadatta, Kautalya addresses Chandragupta Vrishala, 
not once, but several times. Vrishala could not have here been 
used in a bad sense at all. From a religious point of view, a Vrish- 
ala could not have been held in respect by the followers of Brahma- 
nism, but he suffered no social ignominy on that account at all. It 
seems that the members of the Maurya dynasty were Vrishalas in 
this sense. Thus Chandragupta, the founder, was a Jaina, his grand- 
sorTAsoka, a Buddhist; Saihprati again a Jaina, and Salisuka a Bud- 
dhist. None of them was a Brahmanist. In fact, if we turn our 
attention to the history of India prior to the rise of Sunga power, 
what do we find? We find that Brahmanism received no royal 
patronage at all. The Sungas, we know, were preceded by the 
Mauryas, the Mauryas by the Nandas, the Nandas by the Nagas, 
and so forth. Yet we do not find a single king amongst them who 
performed any Brahmanical rites and sacrifices which constituted 
real Brahmanism. Real Brahmanism did not penetrate East India 
before the rise of the Sungas, but Pup^^a and Vanga, West and 
East Bengal, was not really brahmanised before the third century 
A.D. The stubbomest opposition to the spread of Brahmanism in 
this part of India was offered by the Vrishalas who had a civilisa- 
tion of their own, exhibited in the religious domain, principally, 
by the Sramapa sects who had many tenets in common which were 
unbrahmanical. Time prevents our going deep into the matter. 
But their common characteristics may be brought to a focus in 
some such form as follows : belief in ka4man and transmigration 
and pessimism IJonsisting of bitter complaints about old age, disease 
and death harassing tl^ beings and the consequent worthlessness 
and transitoriness of earthly life. The cause of all this suflFering is 
tfishnd, ‘thirst, — the insatiable desire that drives the beings on 
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to every new karman and new rebirths. The remedy is Ahimsd,, 
* abstaining from hurting * and Maitn, ‘love for all creatures,’ 
leading to the tranquility of the saint and sage, and the consequent 
emancipation from Samsara, ‘ the eternal round of rebirths and re- 
deaths All these ideas are never met with in the Veda and 
scarcely in the Upanishads. In later times they penetrated into the 
Brahman-ridden circles. To take one instance, the pitdputra^ 
samvada in the Santi-parvan (Chap. 175) of the Mahabharata, 
comprises a well-drawn contrast of the Asrama ideal of the Brah- 
manism advocated by the father with the Renunciation ideal of the 
Sramanism espoused by the son.^^ The Vyishala culture has play- 
ed almost as important a part as the Aryan in the work-a-day 
Hinduism of to-day. 


29. Max Muller’s Hihhert Lectures, pp. 351 & ff . ; J, Muir’s Metrical 
Translations from Sanskrit Writers, pp. 28 & ff. 



LECTURE V 


BRAHMANISATION. 

In the course of these Lectures I have more than once remark- 
ed that to become a full-fledged Aryan a foreigner had to adopt 
the Varn-dirama-d/iarma. The Varnas were by no means crystal- 
lised in the early period as they are at present. But to be a 
member of the Brahmachari dsrama is to be a student of one Veda 
or another and also of the Vedahgas auxihary to it. Besides, to be 
a member of the Grihastha dsrama means to perform the manifold 
domestic sacraments and also some ^rauta sacrifices occasionally. 
Thus to fulfill satisfactorily the duties of a Brahmachari and there- 
after of a Grihastha meant that you could not do without the help 
of a Brahman teacher and a Brahman priest. 'I^is is what a 
Brahmanised Aryan denoted. The Aryan Brahmans were always 
anxious to secure converts to their faith. Thus to quote a ]^ik 
already cited elsewhere, Rigveda X. 65. 11 has “ those very bounte- 
ous (gods), mounting the sun to heaven (and) spreading Arya 
rites over the earth The gods have thus been asked to dissemi- 
nate Aryd vratdf i.e., the Arya rites, all over the world. That 
means that the Brahmans were anxious to spread their cult far and 
wide and invoked the aid of their gods for the furtherance of that 
object. 

We are so much accustomed to hear about the enterprising 
and proselytising spirit of the Buddhist and Jaina monks that we 
are apt to think that Brahmanism had never shown any missionary 
zeal. Is it a fact, however ? Did not the Brahmaiis, or, at any 
rate, any of the hymn-composing families put forth any missionary 
effort and help in the dissemination of the Brahmanic culture ? 
We have to note that the ancient ^Ishis were not mere passive 
innert thinkers, but were active though not aggressive propagators 
of their faith. Tradition, narrated in the IWfehabMrata^ 
Ramayana, says thal IFwas the Brahmaiji sage, Agastya, wl^jSrst 
drdssed the Vindhya range and led the way to iminig|:a- 

tidh ihlb'lhe south.^ When Rama, after wandeiing for ten years 
through the Dan^ak^anya, returned to the hermitage of Sutikshjgia 
on the Mandakini (Godavari), Agastya was already in the south, 

xyl. Mahabhirata, Vana^P,, Chap. 104; RSm§ 3 nipa, Aranya-K,, canto XI, 
vs. 85-86; Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 17 & ff. 
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Staying but a few yojanas from it.2 This is not all. We find him 
evermore penetrating farther and farther into the hitherto unknown 
south and Brahmanising the southerners till he reached the ocean, 
which he is reported to have drunk.^ Nay, this is admitted by the 
people themselves. They still point to a niountain in the 
'finiievelly District, which is commonly called in English, Agastier, 
that is, Agasty’s hill— “ Agastya being supposed to have finally re- 
tired thither from the world after civilising the Dravidians.’’^ In 
fact, the Rishis were in the habit of moving in large numbers and to 
long distances, especially, in South India, and making their settle- 
ments where they performed sacrifices. This is exactly in keeping 
with what we gather from the Ramayana, as just noticed. To the 
south of the Vindhya there were many Brahman anchorites who 
lived in that part of South India which was comprised between 
Mount Chitrakuta and the Pampa,^ tributary of the Tungabhadra 
and through which flowed the river Mandakini (Godavari), and 
who performed sacrifices before Rama penetrated Dandakaranya 
and commenced his career of conquest. There was a non-Aryan 
tribe called Rakshas or Rakshasa who disturbed the sacrifices and 
molested the hermits and thus placed themselves in a hostile posi- 
tion to the Brahmanical institutions. On the other hand, under 
the designation of Vanaras, we have another tribe of the aborigines, 
who allied themselves to the Brahmaris and embraced their form of 
^religious worship. Even among the Rakshasas we know we had 
an exception in Vibhishana, brother of Ravapa, who is said to be 
na tu Rakshasa-cheshtitah, “ not behaving like a Rakshasa.”® 
There can be no doubt that by Rakshas and Vanara we have to 
imderstand some aboriginal tribes. As regards Rakshas it occurs 
in the Parsv§di-pana of Panini and is mentioned immediately after 
Parsu and Asura.*^ It thus occupies the third place in the Gana 
and must therefore be taken as being included in it in the time of 
Paijini himself.* Rakshas or Rakshasas were thus known in 
Paijiini’s time as niuch as Parsus or Persians and Asuras or 
Assyrians. As regards the Vanaras, the most celebrated of this 
tribe were Balin and his brother Sugriva who were rulers of 


2. RdmSyavai Aranya-K,, canto XI, vs. 27-8; canto V, v. 36. 

^>^3. Ibid., canto XI, vs. 37-42. 

v/4. Caldwell^s Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, pp. 101 & 119. 
/ 5. Ram^yapa, Atanya^K., canto VI, v. 17. 

6. Ibid., canto XVII, v. 22. 

7. Cayap&tha, No. 193. 

8. Bom. GazeL, Vol. Z, Pt. n, p. 138, n. 4. 
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Kishkindba. And even in later times inscriptions speak of a 
ruling family round about Dharwar in the Bombay Presidency who 
describe themselves not only as ‘ scions of the Bali race ’ and ‘ lords 
of ELishkindha, best of towns ' but also ‘ bearing the device, oi.,an 
ape (kapi) on their banner.’® This token explains why theyi 
were designated Kapis or Vanaras. It may be contended that 
what the Mahabharata and Ramayana teach us is mere legends. 
It is, however, a mistake to suppose that legends teach 
us nothing historical. It may be doubted whether Agastya, 
as he figures in these legends, is a historical personality. But a 
man is certainly lacking the historical sense, if he cannot read in 
these legends, the historical truth that Rishis took an important but 
unobtrusive part in the diffusion of Brahmanfc Aryan cultureT' 
especially In that part of South India inhabitecTby the non- Ary ^iT 
tribes called Rakshasas and Vanaras. The old Rishis of India were 
as enthusiastic and enterprising in this respect as the Buddhist and 
Jaina missionaries and were often migrating with th^iF ho^t of 
pupils to distant coxmtries. If any historical instance is needed, it 
is supplied by the Brahman guru Bavarin^® mentioned in the 
Sutta-nipdta. He was originally a teacher of Pasenadi, ruler of 
Kdsala, who afterwards left Aryavarta and was settled near a 
village on the Godavari in the Asmaka country in Dakshmapatha. 
He is described as proficient in the three Vedas. He had sixteen 
disciples — all Brahmans, and each one of them again with his host 
of pupils. They all bore matted hair and sacred skins, and are 
styled Rishis. With these pupils of his and their pupils’ pupils 
Bavarin was settled on the banks of the Godavari to the south of 
Paithan in the Asmaka territory, where he performed a sacrifice 
in which the villagers participated. 

Let us proceed one step further and determine whether the 
texture of the Brahman-dominated Hindu Society was in ancient 
times elastic, or inflexible as it is to-day. The helief at present 
is that a Brahmai;i, Kshatriya or Vaisya has been a Brah- 
man, Kshatriya or Vaisya ever since the days of the Rig- 
Veda, maintaining his purity of descent intact. It is also 
believed that Hinduism is a non-proselytising religion, that a 
Hindu means an individual bom of Hindu parents and not con- 
verted to Hinduism, and that consequently Hinduism was 
always a barrier to foreign races being incorporated into the Hindu 

9. E.L, Vol. XV, pp. 107-8. See also my article on Dav^akAranya (in 
the Jha Commemoration Volume), pp. 56-57. 

10. Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 4-5, 19 & 22. 
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community. Let us see how far this popular belief is tenable. 
Let us in the first place find out whether Sanskrit literature itself 
contains any statements which run counter to this view. 

In the Santi-Parvan (Chap, 296 vs. 12-18) of the Mahabharata. 
Parasara says : “ The" status~~dr*Tllgh-souleiJ'"pe^ thatTiave 
cleaned their soul through austerities, O king, cannot be regarded 
ias affected by their low birth. The sages, O monarch, by begetting 
children hither and thither, conferred upon them the status of the 
ftishi ‘ through the power of their own austerities\ My grand- 
father Vasishtha, Rishyasringa, Kasyapa, Veda, Tandya, Kripa, 
Kakshivat, Kamatha and others, Yavakrita, O king, and Drona, 
that foremost of speakers, and Ayu, Matanga, Datta, Drupada and 
Matsya, — all these, O Videha ruler, obtained their respective posi- 
tions by resorting to austerities, and became established as the 
knowers of the Vedas through restraint and austeritie£| There 
had sprung only four original gotras, O king, namely TAngiras, 
Kasyapa, Vasish^ha and Bhrigu. But other gotras came into exist- 
ence, O king, in consequence of deeds and austerities, and the good 
people have adopted these appellations,’’ {^rom this passage it is 

clear that the people_of India kneyy full welir.^^I^n Ihe Mahibha- 

rata was being compiled, that there were many Rishis of low ori- 
gin who afterwards became conversant with the Vedas and became 
the founders of reputable pdtmsTTlSra^TRi^e in the 

Vanaparvan which says : jdtd Vydsas=tu Kaivartydh svapdkyds= 
tu Pdmsarah J hahano—nye—pi . viwciiyam^ ^j^ ye 'purvam= 
advijah “ Vyasa was born of a fisherwoman and Barbara of a 
CKaii4ala woman. Many others, who were originally not twice- 
bdm, became Brahmans. To take one instance of a Kshatriya 
becoming a Brahman, we have the well-known verse from the 
Anusdsanor-Parvan (XIII. 4. 48) which may be rendered as 
follows : “ Then Visvamitra of great religious austerities attained 
to the state of a Brahman. Although a Kshatriya, he became the 
founder of a Brahman family.” Similarly, Vishnu-Puraijia (IV. 
19. 10) has Ajamidhdt Kanvdd Medhdtithir=yatah Kdrivdyatid 
dvijdh : “ FVom Ajami^ha Klanva there was Medhatithi from 
whom (descended) the K^vayana Brahmaps”. Instances 
to the contrary are not unknown. Thus Vishnu-Purana (IV. 
I. 16) has Ndhhdgd Nedishta-yutrcLs=:tu VaUyatdm=:aga7nat ; 
**Nabhaga, son of (Kshatriya) Nedishta, attained to the state of a 
Vaisya ”. Similarly the same Purana (IV. 1. 14) says : Pfisha^ 
dhra8z=tu guni»gd-vadh^h=::zchh<idratmm=aga7nat : Pfisha- 

dhra (son of Manu) attained to the - state of Sudra, through the 
slaughter of the cows and his preceptor”. Instances might be 
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multiplied, but what has been adduced is enough to show that 
caste was an elastic feature of the ancient Hindu social structure 
and that a Hindu was raised to a higher or degraded to a lower 
caste in accordance with his deeds. Let us now see how the 
Brahman-dominated Hindu society treated the foreigners, that is, 
whether they were converted to Brahmanism or were allowed to re- 
main outside the pale of Hinduism. In Chap. 65 of the Santi-Parvan 
there is a most interesting dialogue on this subject between Man- 
dhata and Indra . Mandliata enquires : “ What duties should be 
performed by the Yavanas, Kiratas, Gandharas, Chinas, Sabaras, 
Barbaras, Sakas, Tusharas, Kahkas, Pahlavas, Andhras, 
Madrakas, Paundras, Pulindas, Ramathas and Kambojas and 
those bom of the Brahmai^ and Kshatriyas, and men 
like Vaisyas and Sudras — all those who reside everywhere 
in the dominions ? How should kings like myself settle 
down all these (tribes) who live like Dasyus ?” Indra 
replies : “ All Dasyus should serve their mothers and 

fathers, their preceptors and seniors, likewise those living in 
hermitages. All Dasyus should also serve the kings. All reli- 
gious rites prescribed by the Vedas are laid down as their Dharma. 
They should perform sacrifices in honour of the Pitris (Manes) 

and make reasonable presents unto Brahmans 

They should make presents to Brahmans at sacrifices of every kind 
if they desire prosperity. Such a person shall also perform all 
kinds of Pdka-yajna with costly presents of food and wealth. All 
these acts which have been laid down for the whole world should 
be done in this case also, O King ! The passage clearly indicates 
that the Yavanas, Sakas, Tusharas and other foreigners could be 
incorporated into the Hindu society, following the rites and cere- 
monies prescribed by the Vedas. How shocking this is to the 
oilh'odox community I need not say. But this is entirely congru- 
ous with what Patahjali has told us by implication, namely^ tl^at 
Sakas and Yavanas could perform Brahmanical sacrifices and eat 
food from the plate of an Aryan householder without defiling it. 

It may, however, be asked whether there is any good corro- 
borative evidence in support of this statement of the Santi-Parvan. 
For this purpose we have to turn to inscriptions and coins, which, 
being contemporaneous records, are the most convincing authority 
on this subject^^. In the cave inscriptions of Western India, we 

11. This subject has been dealt with at length in my Foreififn Elements 
jn the Hindu Populaticm published in I A., Vol. XL., pp. 7 & of which 
Ihe following (pp. 59-65) is a summary brought up-to-date, 
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find Yavanas frequently mentioned as making gifts to Buddhist 
monuments. Thus we have two Yavanas from Dhenukakata 
mentioned in the Karli Caves, one called Siriihadhaya (Siriiha- 
dhairya) and the other Dhamma (— Dharma). The Junnar Caves^^ 
speak of three Yavanas, one called simply Chamda or Chandra and 
the other two from the Garta country called Chita (=Chitra) and 
Irila. There is only one Yavana inscription in the Nasik Caves, 
namely, that of the religious-souled (dharmdtmd) Indragnidatta, son 
of Dharmadeva, who is described as a northerner and a resident of 
Dattamitra, a town in SauvTra according to the Mahabhashya^^ and 
founded apparently by the Greek prince Demetrius. All these 
Yavana names are Indian except perhaps Irila. As these Yava- 
nas or Greeks made gifts to the Buddhist chaityas and monasteries, 
they ,are presumably Buddhists excepting Indragnidatta whose 
name is typically Brahmanical. But it is well-known that Bud- 
dhism left the domestic ceremonies of their followers to 
be performed according to the Vedic ritual. This is one of the 
arguments, says R. G. Bhandarkar^®, brought against Buddhism 
by Udayanacharya. ‘‘ There does not exist says Udayanacharya; 

a religious system the followers of which do not perform the 
Vedic rites beginning with Garbhadhana and ending with funeral 
even though they regard them as sdmvrita^ i.e., as having but a 
relative or tentative truth.” R. G. Bhandarkar correctly points 
out that Sdmvrita, i.e., relating to Samvriti, is a Buddhist technical 
term. Further, it is in the last Lecture that we have pointed that 
though Brahmanism was slow to penetrate the Prachya country, 
that is, Fastern India, it had permeated South India before 
the beginning of the Christian era. This is clear from 
the fact that, in the celebrated Nanaghat Cave Inscrip- 
tion, Satakarni, king of Maharashtra, is represented . as 
having performed not only the Aivamedha and Vajapeya but also 
a number of other Vedic sacrifices'*^. Hence Yavanas or Greeks, 
even though they made benefactions to Buddhist monuments and 
ivere presumably Buddhists, were doubtless followers of Brahma- 
nism. If anv doubt still remains on this point, it is dispelled by 


12. E.I., Vol. Vn, pp. 53 & 55. 

li Arch, Surv, West. Ind„ Vol. IV, pp. 92 & ff., Nos. 5, 8, 16. 

14. E.I., Vol. Vm, p. 90. 

15. Trans. Inter. Cong. Or., for 1874, p. 345. 

16. JJBJBJIAS., Vol. XX, p. 363, n. 9. 

17. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., Vol. V, pp. 86 & If . 
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a pillar inscription of about the second century B.C. found at Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior territory in Malw§.^® It records the erection 
of a Garuda-dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva, god of gods, by Helio- 
ddra, son of Diya, who had come from king Antalikita (Antalkidas) 
to the court of king Bhagabhadra. Helioddra, called Yavana-duta, 

‘ a Greek ambassador and his and his father^s name, namely, 
Heliodora and Diya doubtless correspond to the Greek ‘ Helio- 
doros ’ and * Dion He was thus a Greek by extraction. 
Nevertheless, the fact that he erected a Garuda column in honour 
of Vasudeva shows that though a Greek, he had become a Hinduj 
and a Vaishnava. If any doubt is still entertained, it is completely 
set at rest by the fact that he is actually styled Bhagavata in the 
inscription. 

If the cultured and civilised Greeks could not but succumb to 
one Indian faith or another, it is a matter of no wonder at all that 
the semi-barbarian hordes that later poured into India yielded to 
the charm of Indian culture and religion. Such were the Sakas, 
Abhlras, Kushanas and so forth. The Sakas were represented by 
two Kshatrapa famili^ in the north and two in the south. While the 
former twoTisTd^espoused Buddhism, the latter two were followers 
of the Brahmanic religion. One of the "southern families was 
ruling over the Dekkan, the most prominent member of which 
was Nahapana. Inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavadata 
(--Rishabhadatta) are found in the Buddhist caves at Nasik and 
Karli.^® His wife’s name, we find, was Saihghamitra. Both Rishabha- 
datta and Saihghamitra are indisputably Hindu names. But i n on e 
Nasik Inscription we are distinctly toM that he was a Saka.^® His 
foreign origin is also indicated by the names of his father and 
father-in-law, namely, Dinika and Nahapana, neither of which is 
an Indian or Hindu name.^^ Nahapana, again, has been styled a 
Kshatrapa and is said to belong to the Kshaharata family. ELsha- 
harata is a non-Hindu name. Kshatrapa also is not a Sanskrit 
word, but is an abbreviation of the old Persian title Kshathra-pavan, 
which has been anglicised into Satrap.^ All these things 
unmistakably point to the alien origin of Rishabhadatta, and, in 
particular, to his having been a Saka, though his and his 

18. A.S.h, An. Rep.f 1908, p. 128 & ff; Modem Review t 1930 (Jan.). 

p. 18. 

19. E.L, Vol. Vm, pp. 78-88; Vol. VH, pp. 57-62. 

*y6o. Ibid., Vol. vin, p. 85. 

21. LA., Vol. XLVm, pp. 78 & ff. 

1^22. E. J. Rapson, Cat. Ind, Coins, Andhras, Kshatrapas, &c.; Intro, p, c. 
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wife’s name are distinctly Hindu. Now, in one inscription^^ 
Rishabhadatta is also called tri-gd-satasahasrada, ‘ the giver of 
three hundred thousand kine He is further spoken of as having 
granted sixteen villages to the gods and Brahmai^. He is also 
stated to have provided eight Brahmans with the means of 
marriage at the holy place of Prabhasa, that is, Somnath Pattan in 
Kathiawar ; in other words, he incurred the merit of accomplish- 
ing eight Brahman marriages. And to crown the whole, he is said 
to have been anuvarsham Brdhmana-satasdhasn-hhdjdpayitd, that 
is, to have annually fed one hundred Brahmans. This reminds us, 
as R. G. Bhandarkar has aptly remarked,^^ of the grand feast 
given by Maharaja Scindia in Poona nearly seventy-five years ago. 
These charities imdoubtedly stamp Rishabhadatta as a very staunch 
adherent of the Brahmanical religion. Yet in origin he was a Saka, 
and, therefore, a foreigner ! 

Almost synchronous with the Sakas were the Abhiras, another 
foreign horde, which made incursions into India both south and 
east, and gave their name to the provinces where they were set- 
tled. We have already seen that Patanjali speaks not only about 
Saka-Yavanam but also &udr-Ahhlram, They certainly ruled 
over the Dekkan in the third century A.D. as is clear from a 
Nasik Cave Inscription^® which refers itself to the reign of the 
Abhira Isvarasena, son of Sivadatta Abhira. That the Abhiras 
were originally foreigners is clear from the fact that both in the 
Vishnu-Purana^fi and the Musalaparvan^"^ of the Mahabharata they 
are branded as Dasyus and Mlechchhas in the story which sayS 
that Arjuna, after he had cremated the dead bodies of Krishna 
and Balartoa in DwarkS, was proceeding with the Yadava widow- 
ed females to Mathura through the Panjab when he was waylaid 
by these Abhiras and deprived of his treasures and beauties. Even 
as late as the ninth century A.D. they were notorious for their 
predatory habits as is evident from a Ghatiyala inscription in the 
Jodhpur State^®. The Abhiras are, no doubt, the same as the 
Ahirs of the present day, who aro spread as far east as Bengal and 
as far south as the Dekkan, Most of them are cowherds, but some 


23. E.f., Vol. VIII, p. 78, No. 10. 

24. Bomb. Cazet, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 173. 

25. EX, Vol. Vm, p. 88. 

26. AMa V. adhydya 38. 
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have pursued other callings also, and are distinguished in some 
places from other persons of these callings by the distinctive 
appellation of Ahir. Thus we have simple Sonars or goldsmiths 
and Ahir Sonars, simple Sutars or carpenters and Ahir Sutars, 
and so forth, existing side by side in Khandesh, Bombay Presi- 
dency^®.^ Abhira Brahmans are also reported to be existing in 
Khandesh, Gujarat and Rajputana.^® The_Ahirs came into India 
in such large numbers that they gave rise to a separate dialect also. 

So long as India, at any rate, North India, was subject to an 
imperial dynasty, the north-west frontier of the coimtry was well 
cared for and effectively guarded against foreign incursions. Such 
was the case when the Mauryas wielded imperial sway over the 
whole of Northern India including the north-west frontier pro- 
vinces. But when, after ^alisuka alias Subhagasena, the Maurya 
power declined, we find many foreign hordes pouring into India, 
such as the Bactrian Yavanas, Sakas, Palhavas, Abhiras, Kusha- 
nas and so forth. The next imperial dynasty that exercised supre- 
macy over the whole of North India was that of the Guptas during 
whose tenure of rule India enjoyed respite for about two centuries. 
But soon after Budhagupta Gupta imperialism began to totter, and 
it was an easy matter for the restless Htoa^ to penetrate India. 
When once this commotion was caused, many other "foreign tribes 
immigrated into India along with them, such as the Gurjaras, Chah- 
manas, Maitrakas and so forth. It is not the object of this Lecture 
to go deep and into every detail of this matter. The names of 
the first two Huna sover^gns have been clearly preserved in ins- 
criptions. But both are non-Hindu names. The first is Toram^a, 
and the second Mihirakula. We do not know whether "Toramapa 
had become a Hindu, bu t Mi hirakida was certainly so. On some 
of his coins®^ we have, on the reveiie,^ a Bull — ^the emblem of 
6iva, with the legend jayatu vrishah, “ Victorious be the Bull ! ’’ 
A Mandasor inscription, again, says that he bent his neck to none 
but Siya^. This shows that he was a Hindu and a worshipper 
of Siva. The Hunas are, of course, the Huns or White Ephtha- 
lites, and consequently foreigners* But by the eleventh century ] 


29. Enthoven’s Tribes and Castes of Bombay, Vol. I, p. 24; Bomb. Gazet, 
Vol. XII, p. 39 & n. 10. 

30. Wilson’s Indian Caste, Vol. II, pp. 26, 120 & 177. 

V. A. Smith’s Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta, p. 236; E. J. Rapson’s Indian Coins: Key to Plate IV., No. 21. 

^^32. Fleet’s Gupta Inscrs., p. 146, and correction by Kielhom in I A., 
Vol. XVIII, p. 219. 
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A.D. they came to be regarded as Kshatriyas, Thus an inscrip- 
tion Informs us that a Kalachuri king Yasahkarna married a Huna 
princess of the name of Avalladevi.^ They are now one of thirty- 
six standard Rajput families. 

Another foreign horde, that came into India with the Huna, was 
the Gujar, sanskritised into Gurjara or Guriara. One clan of 
this race was Pratihara or Gurjara-Pratihara. And the imperial 
family of this clan was the Pratihara dynasty of Mahddaya 
or Kanauj. They have been called Juzr kings by Arab travellers 
and writers, such as Abu Zaid, A1 Masudi and others, and are spoken 
of as constantly fighting with the Ra§htrakutas in the south.^^ ‘Juzr’ 
is an Arabic mode of writing the name ‘ Gujar And there can be 
no doubt that these Arabic writers have thereby referred to the 
Imperial Pratiharas of Kanauj who, as epigraphy informs us, were 
constantly fighting with the Imperial Rashtrakutas of Malkhed- 
Nevertheless, two of these Pratihara kings, Mahendrapala 
and Mahipala were patrons of the poet Rajasekhara, who has in his 
plays styled them Raghu-kula-tilaka, ‘ Ornament of the race of 
Raghu Raghu-grdmanly ‘ the leader of the Raghus ’, and so forth.®^ 
It will thus be seen that by the time of Rajasekhara, they had not 
only adopted Hindu names and the Brahmanic mode of worship, 
but also traced their descent from an epic hero. Now, the late Sir 
James Campbell , has identified Gujars with the Khazars who occu- 
pied a very prominent position on the borderland of Europe and 
Asia especially in the sixth century A.D. Khazar again is called 
Gazar, Ghyssr and Ghusar which are all different forms of 
Gujar.3® Reminiscences of their immigration into India are pre- 
served in the names of the various provinces called after them. 
Thus we have a tract of land called Gurjistan in the neighbour- 
hood of the White Huna capital, Badeghiz. A modern trace seems 
to remain in Ujaristan, with the initial G dropped, which is situated 
beyond Arghandab west of Hazara. A third Gujaristan is., near 
Ghazni. There are other provinces named after them, which are 
too numerous to mention. But the three instances we have here 


33. D. R. Bhandarkar’s List of Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 1227-28. 

34. J.BS,RA,S., Vol. XXI, p. 423. 

35. LA,, Vol. XL., p. 23 & n.80. 
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Vol. LX, pp. 239 & ff. and An. Bhand. Ori. Res, Inst,, Vol. XII, pp. 117 
& ff. 
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given are sufficient to show that the Gujars came originally from 
outside India giving names to the provinces which they occupied 
on their way to this country. Gujars are still found in numbers 
in the Panjab, United Provinces, Rajputana and Central India, but 
mostly as cultivators or cowherds. The districts of Gujarat 
and Gujaranwala in the Punjab are doubtless called after the 
Gujars who came and settled there. There is also Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency which must have been named after Gujars. 
But in this Gujarat the Gujars have no longer any separate 
existence as a clan or people. Here there are indications 
of this tribe having been merged into the Hindu popu- 
lation like the Abhiras in Khandesh. We have thus Gujar 
and simple Vanias or traders, Gujar and simple Sutars or car- 
penters, Gujar and simple Sonars or goldsmiths, Gujar and simple 
Kumars or potters, and Gujar and simple Salats or masons.^^ 
Like the Abhiras, however, they do not seem to have exerted any 
cultural influence. We know ' that the Ahirs profoundly 
influenced the Marathi of the Khandesh district of Maharashtra 
which is known as Ahirani.^® They have similarly created 
a Gujarati dialect of their own in Gujarat and Cutch.^® 
The dialect of the Abhiras has been referred to even in Visva- 
natha’s Sdhitya-darpcvm.^^ 

By the beginning of the ninth century things were quieting 
down in North India which was now held by the Im perial_Prati^^ 
hara dynasty of Kanauj wielding sway as far north-west as 
Afghanistan. The only difference between the Gupta and 
the Pratihara period was that the Arabs had by now obtained a 
footing in Sind. The Pratiharas, however, had taken every care 
to prevent foreign aggression whether from Sind and Multan or 
from Afghanistan. The Pratihara power very much weakened 
after the death of Mahendrapala II, that is, about the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, with the result that Mahmud 
of Ghazna began his inroads and was followed by other foreign 
hordes who by this time had become Muslim by faith. Shortly 
before the foreign invasions began from the 11th century onwards, 
the Hindu body politique was fast losing the two iu^- 
valuable qualities of colonisation and proselytisation^ so 
indispensable for the self-preservation and continuance of 

Bomb. Gazet,, Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 4. 
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a race or people and its culture. On the other hand, 
the new foreign invaders who were of Muslim religion 
were aggressive proselytisers, with the consequence that instead of 
Muslims being converted to Hinduism, many Hindus became 
Muhammadans. Hindu Society was now on its trial. Neverthe- 
less, it wonderfully began to tide over this crisis by reclaiming 
most of the Hindus that were being converted to Muhammadanism. 
Suddhi movement in India began, not recently with the 
Arya Samajists re-converting the Muhammadan Malkaiia Rajputs, 
but in the tenth century with the compilation of the Devala-smriti, 
Atri-samhitd and other kindred compositions in support of this 
re-conversion activity.^^ The most important of these is the 
Devala-smriti. The sage Devala, we are told, was staying 
on the banks of the Sindhu, when the ascetics and saints approach- 
ed him and questioned him on the subject of suddhi which 
is a word used in the Smriti itself. “ How, O ! blessed one ”, 
they asked, “ may the Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, 
who have been carried away by the Mlechchhas, attain to puri- 
fication ? Being forcibly made slaves by the Mlechchhas, 

Chandalas and Dasyus they were compelled to commit an impure 
act, such as (1) the slaughter of the cow and other animals, (2) 
clearing away or eating the leavings of their fpod, (3) eating the 
flesh of the donkey or camel,<'and (4) intercourse and dining to- 
gether with their women.” Now, who could these Mlechchhas be ? 
We have seen that many foreign hordes poured into India, but 
that they all became Hindus and were absorbed into^the Hindu 
population. The phenomenon of a Hindu becoming a Mlechchha 
arose for the first time when the Muhammadans began to invade 
and penetrate into this country. The phenomenon of a Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya or Sudra being carried away by the Mlechchhas^ 
being forced to kill a cow, to clear the leavings of their food, and 
to eat the flesh of a donkey or camel and^aving kjt^ourse with 
Mlechchha women, is possible only in tl^fe case of Hindus captured 
and snatched away by the Muhammadans to their own coxmtry. 
These facts lead to the inference that the Muhammadans had at 
that time come right down to the frontiers of India or at best con- 
quered and occupied some of the frontier districts, without being 
able to push their conquests further into the interior. This agrees 

41. This subject was first discussed by me in an article entitled “Is 
Ee-conversion to Hinduism permissible ? ” and published in The Calcutta 
Review, 1933 October, pp. 33 & ff. The Smyitis referred to here will be 
found published in the Volume: Srnritin&m samuchchayah brought out by 
the Ananda^ama Sanskrit Series. 
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with the fact that the Devala-smriti speaks of Mlechchha-sabh§ in 
one place and enjoins expiation on Hindus who have touched or 
remained together for a long time with the Mlechchhas in such an 
assembly. We shall not therefore be far from right if we assign 
the Smriti to the 10th century A.D.^^ 

The Devala-smriti expressly lays down that everybody, male 
or female, healthy or diseased, shall perform a purificatory rite, 
if he or she is from eleven to eighty years old. That this picture 
of mass suddhi depicted in our Smriti is real and not imaginary 
may be seen from what the Muhammadan historians themselves 
have written about this matter. The Arabs conquered Sind in 
712 A.D. during the Caliphate of Umar II, when many Hindus were 
converted to Islam. But when Hakim succeeded Tamim as 
Governor of Sind, says Biladuri, the Arab chronicler of the early 
conquests of Islam, “ the people of India had returned to idolatry 
except those of Kassa.”'^^ But the Hindus of Sind were not con- 
tent with this. After the recall of Mohammad bin Kasim, the 
Muslims retained some foothold on the west banks of the river 
Indus, but, says Sir Denison Ross, “ they were in such small num- 
bers that they were gradually merged into Hindu population. In 
Mansura (the capital of Sind) they actually adopted Hinduism.”^* 
Even Al-Beruni (c. 1024 A.D.), the greatest Arab Sanskritist and' 
historian, remarks : ‘‘I have been repeatedly told that when Hindu 
slaves (in the Muslim countries) escape and return to their coun- 
try and religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by way of 
expiation, then they bury them in the dung, stale and milk of cows 
for a certain number of days, till they get into a state of fermenta- 
tion. Then they drag them out of the dirt and give them similar 
dirt to eat, and more of the like.^’^® 

The Devala-smriti prescribes suddhi for women also. For 
women also were carried away as slaves, not only in the frontier 
districts but also in the south of India. Thus in 801 A.H. (=1398- 


42. There were two Devala-«wfitw, one which was known, e.g., to Vijfia- 
ne^vara and which comprised all the essential constituents of a Smyiti, and 
the other the work which is engaging our attention here and which deals only 
with one subject, namely, the hiddhi of the Hindus that had been defiled 
through contact with the Mlechchhas. This latter was composed to meet a 
special emergency created by the advent of the Muslim power whose ardent 
proselytising activity began to affect Hindu society seriously. 
y43. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. I, p. 126. 
v^44. Islam, p. 18. 

v^45. Sachau’s Alheruni*s India, Vol. II, pp. 162-63, 
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99 A.D.) Dev Rai of Vijayanagsp*, says the TUipdrikh Firishtdhj^^ 
invaded the territory of his Muslim neighbour. He was defeated 
in the struggle that ensued, and 2,000 Brahman girls were made 
captives by the army of Firoz Shah Bahmani. This compelled the 
Raja to sue for peace as the Brahmans demanded that their girls 
be restored to them from their Muslim captors. A treaty was at 
last signed, and the girls were released. Evidently the Brahman 
girls polluted by the touch of the Muhammadans were taken back 
into the Hindu fold. Can the Brahmans of Southern India dream 
of such a thing now ? Nay the Devala-smriti considers also the 
case of women who have been ravished by the Mlechchhas and 
have even conceived, Devala adopts a very liberal point of view. 
But he does not stand alone. Because the same view is expressed 
oven by Vijhanesvara who expatiates on this subject in the same 
strain in his gloss on Chap. Ill, v. 265 of the Yajhavalkya-smritl. 
There he quotes verses from many Smritis to show that a woman 
can be taken back into the caste even if she is raped by a Chan- 
dala, Pukkasa or Mlechchha. If that had not been the view of 
Vijnanesvara, he would mercilessly have demolished it as he does 
in the case of Suttee.^"^ In this case he explains away the Smriti 
texts that condemn Suttee and gives his verdict in favour of the 
custom. But in the case of the ravishment of women, he is in 
favour of taking them back into the caste and has therefore cited 
many Smriti texts in support of this view. It is thus clear that 
up till the beginning of the twelfth century A.D., that is, up till 
the time when Vijhanesvara lived and wrote, it was considered to 
be a correct procedure, both in North and South India, to purify 
a woman abducted by a Mlechchha. 

To recapitulate what we have discussed above, there was a 
time when any foreigner could become a Hindu. Whatever 
foreign tribes entered India, they became hinduised and gradually 
lost into the Hindu masses. Even the self-complacent Greeks, 
who were proud of their Hellenism and branded all foreigners as 
barbarians, were glad to become either Buddhists or Vaishnavas. 


This is no doubt what Prof. Sri Ram Sharma says on pp. 8-9 in his 
Conversion and Reconversion to Hinduism (No. 2 of D. A. V. College Histori- 
cal Series). The same thing is repeated in Calcutta Review, February 1934, 
p. 140. But his reference to Firishta, p. 311 in the footnote is wrong and 
incomplete. This should have been Brigg's trans., Vol. II, pp. 374-75. Here 
the incident ha^ no doubt been referred to, but Brahmans, and not Brahman 
girls, are mentioned as having been captured. 

47. See his gloss on Yajhavalkya-smriti, 1.86. 
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The state of things continued till the seventh century A.D. when 
the tide of Islamic invasion broke upon India, and the Hindus 
themselves were being converted to the Muslim faith. Even when 
this cataclysm threatened Hindu society, Hinduism began and con- 
tinued to tide over it for centuries by reclaiming the Hindus that 
were converted to Muhammadanism. But soon disintegration set 
in and Hinduism ceased tp be virile. The proselytising activity of 
Hinduism, which was once noted for its overwhelming force and 
extended sweep, began gradually to ebb and contract till it is now 
completely extinct, and the belief has grown up that a Hindu to 
be a Hindu must be born a Hindu and that if he performed any 
socially heinous act, even unconsciously or through compulsion, he 
lost his caste for ever and could never become a Hindu. 
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INDIANISATION 

In this Lecture we shall set ourselve*s to the task of illustrating 
a different phase of Indian civilisation. I have remarked more than 
once that when two civilisations impinge upon each other, one adopts 
and imbibes many features of the other according to the degree of 
its pre-eminence. And it is always interesting to note what fea- 
tures are so absorbed and by what process. Sometimes, however, 
some of these features are superimposed upon the old civilisation, 
and it looks as if they too are being absorbed by it. But somehow 
they are found unassimilable and gradually thrown out till the 
corresponding features of the old civilisation assert themselves in 
their pristine form and virulence. Both these elements are trace- 
able in the Indianisation of foreign cultures. In fact, we have 
already pointed out what constituents of Aryan culture were 
selected and imbibed by Indian civilisation. We shall now single 
out one of the Aryan customs and practices which was discarded 
by Hinduism although it was being foisted upon it for a long time. 
Perhaps “ Position of Woman in Ancient India would have been 
a better subject for this purpose from all points of view, because 
that would have shown what constituents of non-Indian foreign 
cultures, Aryan and non-Aryan, were adopted and what others 
thrown out by Ancient India. But this would require at least 
four Lectures for its proper elucidation and treatment. We have 
therefore to be content with “ the Cow in Ancient India,” and here 
we shall describe that peculiar phase of Indiansation which shows 
what pabulum of foreign culture Ancient India had tried to gulp 
but ejected because it was found unassimilable. 

We shall turn first to the Vedas, and above all to Rig-Veda 
to determine whether or not the cow was immolated and also to 
ascertain what position this animal held in the'^stimation of the 
people. Rig-Veda, X, 91, 14 gives us anJnsight into the kinds of 
animals that were slaughtered on the occasion of sacrifices, and 
may be translated as follows : 

“He, in whom horses, bulls, oxen, and barren cows (void) 
and rams, when duly set apart, are offered up, — 

To Agni, Soma-sprinkled, drinker of sweet juice, Disposer, 
with my heart I bring a fair hymn forth.” 
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It will be seen from this Rik that bulls and barren cows were 
sacrificed along with horses and rams ; and many such hymns from 
the Vedas can similarly be quoted. Nay, of the animals of sacri- 
fice, bulls and barren cows appear to be favourites of Agni, the 
god of fire. In Rig-Veda, VIII, 43, 11, e.g. Agni is called ukshdnna 
and vamurm, i.e. ‘ eater of bulls and of barren cows.’ I^e bulls, 
again, were killed not only for the purpose of sacrifices but also 
for food ; and there seem to have been regular slaughter-houses 
kept. This is evident from Rig-Veda, X, 89, 14 : 

Where was the vengeful dart when thou, O Indra, clea- 
vest the demon ever bent on an outrage ? 

When fiends lay there upon the ground extended like cattle 
(gdvah) in the shambles 

Further, it is worthy of note that the ox-hide was in the time 
of the Rig-Veda turned to many uses, and served as the material 
of various objects, such as a bowstring, a shng, reins, the lash of 
a whip, or thongs to fasten part of the chariot. In fact, the ox- 
hide was so commonly used that the word go is often employed 
synonymously with charman} 

In the hymns that have been quoted above, the Sanskrit word 
used for ‘ cow ’ is vasd, which^ truly speaking, signifies * a sterile 
cow.’ It, therefore, seems to have been the general practice to 
sacrifice a cow that was barren. What is to be borne in mind 
here is the fact that a milch-cow was seldom, if ever, sacrificed, 
and consequently the sacrificial cow was the sterile cow during 
the Vedic times, there being apparently no restriction in regard 
to the slaughter of bulls. In the Atharv a-Veda we have a hymn 
(XII. 4) which insists upon the gift of a barren cow being made 
over to a Brahman as soon as she is discovered to be so : “ The 
sterile cow in her very birth is born for the gods and Brahmans. 
Hence to the BrMimans she is to be given : that, they say, guaran- 
tees the security of one’s own property.” 

Next, the slgying of a cow formed a most essential feature of 
the funeral ceremonies also. Thus Rig-Veda, X, 16, 7, has ; “ (O 
corpse) put on the armohr, which comes from the parts of the 
cow, (which will protect thee) against Agni ; envelop thyself with 
(her) thick fat.” The meaning of this will be clear from MvaWr 
yana-Grikyasutra, IV, 3, which gives detailed directions as to 


1. Macdonell and Keith’s Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 234. 
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what parts of the cow are to be used and how. Thus we have : 
“Taking out the omentum of the cow called anustaranl he should 
cover therewith the head and the mouth (of the dead person), 
with the verse Agner^varma^* (R,V., X. 16.7), and so forth and so 
on. In fact, all the various parts of a cow' slain were used to 
cover the corresponding parts of a corpse, with the object of en- 
suring the unimpeded march of the dead person in the next world. 
It thus clearly indicates that in the time of the 51g“Veda the cow 
was considered by some to be of great sacramental efficacy. This 
peculiar combination of the sense of utility with the sacramental 
efficacy of the cow did not spring up in the minds of the Aryans 
after they penetrated and were settled in India as the effect of 
their new environments, but was a feeling which they shared with 
their Iranian brothers and which they really brought into India. 
This is seen from the position which she occupies in the Old Aves- 
tic literature and even in the mind of the modern Parsi. In the 
9th chapter of the Vendidad of the Avesta, the purificatory power 
of the cow’s urine is dilated upon. It is declared to be a panacea 
for all bodily and moral evils. It is drunk as well as applied 
externally, as is done by the Hindus also. Urine of the bull or 
cow, called nirang, is brought to orthodox Parsi houses every morn- 
ing, and a small quantity of it is applied to the face, h^ds and 
feet. The milk of it is applied to ^he face, hands apdt feet. The 
milk of the cow was a favourite' and universal article of food. 


And “ flesh seems also to have Wen dressed iot eating. Bows were 
strung with the sinews of th^ra.”^ It is tlms quite reasonable to 
hold that the reverence for me cow, as shoXra in the Vedic hymi^ 
cited above, was not soirfething which ^was/'^iew and unknown 
before and which generated itself in the rra^ of the Vedic Aryan 


in his new suiroundings but was /a feelu? 


his forefathers 


harboured and nurtured and whicVwas teon^quently hereditary. 

Although the^barren cow was sacrific^ and killed even for 
the sake of ordinary food and the coy^me was Used for various 
purposes, sacramentm and^ secular, the Animal did command an 
exceedingly high degree of sanctity with/some pBfiiple in those days 
of yore. Tmus in Rig-Veda, /VIII, 90, we! have two verses in praise 
of tlie cow. The first bf these is as follows ; — 


ita Vasunarh svas=Adityanam=::amri- 


Mata \ Rudramxi 
tasya nabmh | 


2. Wilhel^ Geiger’s CiaiU^ation of the Eastern Iranians (Trans.), Vol. I, 

p. 108 . 
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pra nu vochaih chikitushe janaya ma gam=anagam=A(ii- 
tirii vadhishtha || 15 


Translation 

“ The Rudras’ Mother, Daughter of the Vasus, centre of nectar, 
the Adityas’ Sister — 

To folk who understand will I proclaim it — ^kill not the cow, 
Aditi, the sinless.” 

Here the cow is said to be related to the various divinities and 
has been asked not to be slain at all. Here the word used is, not 
vasa, ‘ a barren cow but gau which denotes the cow in general. In 
this connection it is worthy of note that another word for ‘cow’ 
which occurs in the Rig- Veda is aghnyaJ^ which means ‘ not fit to 
be killed, inviolable.’ Sometimes this word is used by itself, 
sometimes as an epithet of the cow. Sixteen times has this word 
been traced in the Rig- Veda, and its masculine form aghnya has 
also been employed thrice with reference to the bull.^ It seems 
that even in the Rigvedic period the whole of the bovine species 
was considered inviolable by some composers of the hymns. Who 
these were it is difficult to say. They must be some pre-Aryan 
Indians who became Aryanised like the Asuras and the Vratyas 
and contributed to the scriptural hymnology of India, for outside 
India the worship of the cow as a divinity and the inviolability of 
her person are utterly unknown. 

During the period when the Brahmanas were composed, the 
slaughter of cows seems to have increased. Among the kdmyeshfis 
set forth in the Taittiriya-Brahmapa, not only the sacrifices of oxen 
and cows are laid down, but we are even told what kind and des- 
cription of this animal are to be offered to what deities. Thus we 
have to sacrifice a dwarf ox to Vishnu ; a drooping-horned bull with 
a blaze on the forehead to Indra as the destroyer of V|itra ; a black 
cow to Pushan ; a red cow to Rudra ; and so on.^ This Brahma 23 ia 
notes another sacrifice called Panchasaradlya-sava, the most im- 
portant element of which was the immolation of seventeen five-year 
old, humpless, dwarf bulls, and ^s many dwarf heifers imder three 
years.5 We r^efrain from giving more instances, as those just given 
are sufficient to show beyond all doubt that cows continued to be 
killed, nay were killed perhaps in larger numbers, during the 

3. Macdonell’s Vcdic Mythology, p. 151. 

4. TaittinyaSr&hmaTjKi (Bibli. Ind. ed.), Vol. Ill, pp. 658 & ff. 

5. Ibid, Vol. 11, p. 778. 

I.C.— 10 
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Brahmaugia period. We shall, however, here notice one or two pro- 
tests, that are to be met with in a Brahma^a and which are the 
only ones that we have been able to trace in the whole of the 
Br^mana literature. They are not protests in the strict sense of 
the word, but rather e^ortations against eating beef. It is con- 
tained in the Satapatha-Brahmana, III.1.2.21, and is as follows: — 

“ He (the Adhvaryu) then makes him enter the hall. Let him 
not eat (the flesh) of either the cow or the ox, for the cow and the 
ox doubtless support everything here on earth. The gods spake, 

‘ Verily, the cow and the ox support everything here : come, let us 
bestow on the cow and the ox whatever vigour belonged to other 
species (of animals); and therefore the cow and the ox eat most. 
Hence, were one to eat (the flesh) of an ox or a cow, there would 
be, as it were, an eating of everything, or, as it were, a going to 

the end (or, to destruction) Let him therefore not eat (the 

flesh) of the cow and the ox. Nevertheless Ydjnavalkya said ‘I, 
for one, eat it, provided that it is tender' " {h—dvdcha YdjnavaU 
kyd=s7idmy=zev=zdham===amsalam ched=hhavat—lti.) In spite of 
the inordinate fondness displayed by Yajhavalkya for beef, this 
passage from the Satapatha-Brahmaija contains an undoubted ex- 
hortation against eating bovine flesh, certainly not on religious, but 
on utilitarian grounds. The other passage also is an exhortation, 
not a protest, against sacrificing not simply the ox, but all animals,® 
not so much again on utilitarian as on ethical grounds. 

We shall now turn to the Sutra liter ature, which comprise 
“ manuals of conduct in domestic and social relations.” The first of 
these is called Grihya-sutras. Here we must confine ourselves only 
to one or two instances. The name of the Madhuparka rite is 
familiar to every Hindu, and is set forth in the Asvalayana Grihya- 
sutra (I. 24). The personages in whose hono ur its p erformance 
was imperative are a 15Hvig~pfiest, a Ved ic s tude nt on his return 
hSH5B7¥ltmg"aM'k]o'^^ The most important offering was of 
NTadKupdrka, whose name has been given to the whole ceremony. 
It consisted of honey and curds. The householder rinse d his 
mouth twice, and sipped a little water. A cow was thereafter 
brought forward an d offered to the gues t. Having mumbled hato 
rn^0prnd pdprnd destroyed be my sin, my sin be des- 

troyed,” he ordered the immolation of the cow, with the word dm 
kuru (accoipplish, amen!). But if he chose to let her loose, he 
repeated Mdtd Rudrandm duhitd Vasundm etc., just the 9ik, quoted 


6, &a,tapatha^B^r&hmaiui, 1, 2, 3, 6 & ff. 
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above, which speaks of the cow as a divinity and as an inviolable 
creature. Anyhow this rite, ordains Aivalayaha, is not to be con- 
cluded without flesh-meat. On this the commentator remarks : 

“ when the cow was sacrificed, her flesh served food ; but if she was 
let off, another kind of flesh-meat was provided.” If we carefully re- 
flect upon this passage from the Grihya-sutra, we come to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : (1) that those who pertained to the Brahmanic 
f aith w ere expected to eat meat at least during such an important 
ceremony as the Madhuparha; and (2) that some of them considered 
it fq"lDre' a sin fo eat bovine flesh. Nevertheless, some of them did 
partake of it, because it waFsolrequired by the religious ceremony 
handed down from time immemorial. In that circumstance they 
could wash off their sin by the recitation of the mantra (koto me 
pdpmd, &c.) referred to above ; but (3) that if they could not ^et 
over the qualms of their conscience, they were quite justified in 
eschewing beef in favour of any other meat. This clearly shows that 
the pre-Aryan Indian feeling of reverence for the cow as a divinity 
was gradually getting the better of the Brahmanic sense of utility 
of the animals, because though Madhuparka was accepted by the 
Aryanised Indians, all of them could not bring themselves to have 
a cow killed in their honour as they considered it to be ‘a sin ’ 
(pdpmd ) . 

The Madhuparka ceremony seems to have been very old and 
popular. In the ^atapatha-Brahmana III. 4.1. an account is given of 
Atithya or hospitable reception of king Soma. “ He, the purchased 
S5ma, truly comes as the sacrificer’s guest — to him (is offered) 
that (hospitable reception): even as for king or a Brahman one 
would cook a large ox or a large he-goat — for that is human (fare 
offered to guest) and the oblation is that of the gods — so he prepares 
for him that gufest-offering.” This extract from the Satapatha- 
Br^mana indubitably points to the conclusion that the ceremony 
of killing an ox in honour of a guest of distinction was prevalent 
even in ffie time of the Brahmanas. Nay, there are indications 
which prove that it was in all likelihood known also in the Rig- 
Veda period. Madhuparka has been prescribed even in such late 
works as the Manu (III, 119-20) and Yajnavalkya smritis (I, 109- 
10). Yajnavalkya distinctly lays down that a big ox (mahokshd) 
or a big goat (mahaja) is to be immolated on such an occasion, but 
Manu makes no remarks in this respect. There can, however, be 
no doubt that Manu meant a bull to be killed for the observance 
of this rite. For in Chapter HI. v. 3 he ordains that the student, 
who, after completing his term, has become a eMtaka, shall be 
honoured with a bull (gavd), which commentators hs^ve ri^tly 
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taken to mean gd-sadham-Madhuparken^ ‘with Madhuparka 
which the bull is a means of celebrating.* /The killing of ox formed 
such an essential part of the hospitality to iWshown to a distinguish- 
ed guest that a compound word consisting of two words meaning ‘a 
bull* and ‘to kill’ respectively was coined to denote a gues^ The 
word is no other than goghna, which, according to Pmini, 11174, 73; 
means gam hanti tasmai g6ghnd=^tithih\m other words, goghna is 
one for whom one kills a bull, i.c., a gue^ ^ 

We now turn to the literature on Dharrfra, the earlier stratum 
of which has been represented by the Dharma-sutras. V asish tha 
(XIV.40) distinctly lays down that “ among (domestic) animals 
those having teeth in one jaw only, excepting camels, (may be 
eaten)”. This category obviously includes the bovine animal, as 
we shall see it in detail when we come to consider the views of 
Manu. Vasishtha, however, makes an exception in favour of milch- 
cows and draught-oxen, dictated no doubt by the economic exigen- 
cies of the state. But he allows their slaughter only for religious 
purposes, because the Vajasaneyaka declares, says he, that the 
milcli-cow and the draught-ox are medhya or fit for sacrifice. Curi- 
ously, Gapjama says nothing about animals having teeth in one 
jaw only, but lays down (XVIL 30) that milch-cows and draught- 
oxen shall not be killed. This last statement, however, clearly im- 
plies that he allowed the flesh of those cows and those bulls which 
were not milch-cows and draught-oxen. He thus practically agrees 
with Vasishtha. The case, however, is different with Apast^ba 
who in 1.5.17.29 lays a general embargo on the eating of theXovine 
flesh, but is compelled to allow it even in the case 
of a milch-cow and draught-ox because like Vasishtha he 
quotes the Vajasaneyaka which declares bull’s flesh as 
medhya or fit for sacrifice. Because beef-feating has been 
summarily prohibited by Apastamba, we must not suppose 
that the cow had become a sacred animal and it was therefore con- 
sidered sacrilegious to kill her. For in another place (1.9.26.1) he 
ordains that if a milch-cow or draught-ox is slain without a reason, 
the same penance has to be performed as that for killing a Sudra. 
Haradatta, the commentator, says that a reason for hurting a cow 
is anger or the desire to obtain meat. And when such a reason 
does not exist, what is the punishment inflicted upon the killer? 


y7. In later times, however, that part of the Madhuparka ceremony which 
related to the killing of the cow became a subject of ridicule. Thus the passage 
in which Valmiki’s preparation for the reception of Vasishtha is described by 
Bhavabhuti in the beginning of Act IV of his Uttam-^Ramacharita is note- 
worthy and affords great amusement 
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Only such a small penance as that of killing a Sudra. And when 
the animal, be it noted, is neither a milch-cow nor a draught-ox, 
such a cow or such an ox may be killed with impunity. Does this 
show that the cow was regarded by Apastamba as a sacred animal 
as in modem times? Baudhay ana is better and clearer in this res- 
pect, because even for the destruction of an ordinary cow he (1. 10. 
19. 3-4) imposes the fine laid down for slaying a iSudra, that is, one 
bull and ten cows, but for killing a milch-cow or a draught-ox, the 
performance of the Chandrayana (lunar penance) over and above 
the prescribed fine. 

Wc now come to the later period of the Dharma or Smriti 
literature. Of the Smritis, those of Manu and Yajhavalkya are re- 
garded as the oldest and most important. And we had occasion %o 
allude to these Smritis, while we were inquiring into the nature of 
the Madhuparka rite. It will have been noticed that beef frequent- 
ly formed an essential part of this ceremony. This conclusion is 
also in agreement with other prescriptions of these legislators whe- 
ther connected with the subject of food or sin. It deserves to be 
noticed that in Chap. V. of his Smriti which deals with lawful and 
forbidden food, Manu nowhere prohibits the use of beef as he would 
most certainly have done if it had been condemned in his time as 
it is to-day. On the contrary, in verse 18 of this Chapter (bha/csh- 
yan pancha~nakheshv=dhuh an-ushtrdms=ch^atkat6datah) ^ he 
like Vasishtha sanctions the consumption of the flesh of all domes- 
tic animals that have teeth in one jaw only, excepting camels. Un- 
der the category just referred to come not only camels but also 
cows. But whereas he has placed restrictions on the former, he has 
said nothing about the latter. Obviously, therefore, Manu aUpyv’s 
the consumption of bovine flesh. This is not the conclusion which 
a heterodox person Tike myself draws, but is also what has been 
deduced by orthodox Pandits like Medhatithi and Raghavananda, 
who have commented on this passage from the Manusmriti. Thus 
the first of these says : iishtra-varjitd ekatddatah go-vy-aja 
mfigd hhakshyah. And the second has : ekatodatah ekapanktU 
danta-yuktan gavadin. It is thus clear that both these commenta- 
tors agree in saying that cow’s flesh for food is allowed by 
Manu. Secondly, students of Smriti literature are well aware that 
65th Manu and Yajnavalkya distinguish between two kinds of sins ; 
(1) mahdpdtaka or mortal sins and (2) upapataka or minor offen- 
ces, and that while ‘killing a Brahman’, ‘drinking spirituous 
liquors’® and so forth are put by them under the first class, ‘slaymg 


8. Manu, XL 55; Yaj, HI, 227. 
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kine’® is relegated to the second. This also indicates that these 
Hindu law-givers do not consider go-hatyd as hemous and inexpi- 
able as it is to-day. It may, however, be asked why slaying kine 
was considered an upapdtaka at all if beef was allowed. The reply 
to this question has obviously to be given in the words of the Ap as- 
tamba which we have considered above. Go’-fiatyd is reprehensi- 
ble only if a cow is killed without any good reason sucii as uncon- 
trollable anger or desire to eating her flesh. It will be seen from 
the above discussion that gd-hatyd was not universally considered 
heinous or inexpiable even till the time of the Manu or the Yajna- 
valkya Smriti. When then it may be asked : did this offence come 
to be placed under the category of mahdpdtaka as it undoubtedly is 
at the present day? ’ We have got the incontrovertible evidence of 
inscriptions to show that early in the 5th century A.D. ^killing a cow 
was looked upon as an offence of the deepest turpitude, turpitude 
as deep as that involved in murdering a Brahman. We have thus a 
copper-plate inscription dated 465 A.D. and referring itself to the 
reign of Skandagupta of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. It registers a 
grant and ends with a verse saying: ‘‘Whosoever will transgress this 
grant that has been assigned (shall become as guilty as) the slayer 
of a cow, the slayer of a spiritual preceptor, (or) the slayer of a 
Brahman.^® A still earlier record placing gd-hatyd on the same 
footing as hrahma-hatyd is that of Chandragupta II., grand-father 
of Skandagupta just mentioned. It bears the Gupta date 93, which 
is equivalent to 412 A.D. It is en^aved on the railing which sur- 
rounds the celebrated Buddhist stupa at Sanchi, in Central India. 
This also speaks of a benefaction made by an officer of Chandra- 
gupta and ends as follows : tad~etat-pravrittam ya uchchhind- 
ydt sa gd-brahma-hatyayd samyukto hhavet panchahhiS=ch=: 
dnantaryyair=:iti}^ “Whosoever shall interfere with this arrange- 
ment — ^he shall become invested with (the guilt of) the slaughter 
of a cow or of a Brahman, and with (the guilt of) the five dnan- 
tarya” Here the object of this statement is to threaten the resumer 
of the grant, be he a Brahmanist or a Buddhist, with the sins regard- 
ed as mortal by each community. The dnantaryas are the five 
mahdpdtakas according to Buddhist theology. They are : matri- 
cide, parricide, killing an Arhat, shedding the blood of a Buddha, 
and causing a split among the priesthood. The mahdpdtakas with 
which a Brahmanist is here threatened are only two : viz., the kil- 


9. Manu, XI. 60; Ydj, m, 234. 

10. C. I. I., Vol. Ill (1888), p. 71. 

11. Jbid, p. 32. 
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ling of a cow and the murdering of a Brahman. The latter is 
obviously a mahdpdtaka as it is mentioned as such in all the 
Smritis, but the former has been specified only an upapdtaka by 
Apastamba, Manu, Yajhavalkya and so forth. But the yeiy, Jaot 
that it is here associated with brahma-hatya and both have been 
put on a par with the dnantaryas of the Buddhists shows that in the 
beginning of the fifth century A.D. it was raised to the category of 
mahdpdtakas. Thus gd-hatyd must have come to be considered a 
mahdpdtaka at least one century earlier, i.e. about the commence- 
ment of the fourth century A. D. 

What could be the cause of this complete change in the popu- 
lar mind in regard to the status of the cow ? How could the view 
about the inviolability of the person of the cow and the bull com^ 
pletely dominate the Vedic Aryan practice of slaughtering the cow 
not only for sacrifice but also for food ? How could go-hatyd come 
to occupy exactly the same place in the popular estimation as 
Brahma-'haiyd ? About the end of Lecture IV attention has been 
drawn to the prevalence of Vrishala cu lture represented in its 
religious aspect, by the Sramana sects such as Buddhism, Jain- 
ism and Ajivikism. One notable feature of this culture was 
Ahimsd, ‘ abstention from injury to all creatures To take one 
instance, Buddha like other Sramana teachers was strongly op- 
posed to the slaughter of the animals in general and of cows in 
particular. Thus Saihyutta-Nikaya (III. 1. 9) informs us that once 
a great sacrifice was being arranged for Pasenadi, the Kosala 
king. Five hundred bulls, five himdred calves and many heifers, 
goats and rams were led to the pillar to be sacrificed. On coming 
to know about it, the Buddha burst out saying : Asvamedha, 
Purushamedha, Vajapeya and such fussy rites can never bring a 
rich result, because diverse goats and sheep and kine are slain. 
To such a rite never repair the noble seers who walk the perfect 
way.'' Tins is a protest against himsd in general. But a mutest 
agamst cow-killing in particular is contained in the BrdhmaT^ 
dhammikasutta of the Sutta-nipata. In this Sutta, Buddha con- 
trasts the profound seK-aJ^egation of the Brahmaijs long long 
anterior to his time with the ever-waxing cupidity of the Brah- 
maigus who were his contemporaries or lived shortly before his 
time. Some of the concluding verses may be translated here ; 

“23. And they having thus received wealth wished for a 
store, and the desire of those who had given way to (their) wishes 
increased still more ; they then, in this matter, having composed 
hymns, went again to Okkaka 
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25. And then the king, the lord of chariots, instructed by the 
Brahmans, caused many hundred thousand cows to be slain in 
offerings. 

26. The cows, that are like goats, do not hurt any one with 
their feet or with either of their horns, they are tender, and yield 
vessels (of milk), — seizing them by the horns the king caused 
them to be slain with a weapon. 

27. Then the gods, the forefathers, Indra, the Asuras, and the 
Rakkasas cried out : ‘ This is injustice,’ because of the weapon 
falling on the cows. 

29. This injustice of (using) violence that has come down 
(to us) , was old, innocent (cows) are slain, the sacrificing 
(priests) have fallen from the Dharhma”. 

Can there be a more forcible protest against cow-slaughter 
than this one couched in the language of Buddha ? I have also 
pointed out elsewhere that prior to the rise of the ^uhgas the 
greater portion of India was held by the Mauryas, the Wandas, 
the Nagas and so forth who were adherents of one Sramana sect 
or another and not one of whom performed Brahmanical rites and 
sacrifices which constituted the essence of Brahmanism. It is true 
that, with the advent of the Suhgas to power, there was a revival 
of Brahmanism. But Buddhism and Jainism had already spread 
over the whole of India with virulence and thoroughness. They 
could not but have deeply impressed the mentahty of the people 
and changed their outlook on life to a large extent. It is there- 
fore no wonder if by the fourth century A. D. the killing of the 
cow was considered to be as heinous a sin as the murder of a 
Brahman, even by the followers of Brahmanism^ although it had 
all along allowed the slaughter of the bovine species for the pin- 
poses of sacrifice and food. This ascendancy of the Sramana sects 
made itself felt on Hinduism from the Gupta period onwards in a 
variety of ways. If we open e.g. Chapter V. of the Manu~smriti 
we shall find the first fifty-four verses devoted to the description 
at length of ‘ lawful and forbidden food ’, where minute details 
have been given in regard to what kind of bird and animal flesh 
could be eaten. But the twelve verses following it dwell upon the 
merits of abstaming from eating meat and are evidently later addi- 
tions. Two of these have the following : (V. 48) “ Meat can 
never be obtained without injury to living creatures ; injury to 
sentient beings is detrimental to heavenly bliss ; let him there- 
fore shun meat.” (V. 53) **He, who during a hundred years 
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annually offers a horse-sacrifice, and he, who entirely abstains 
from meat, obtain the same reward for their meritorious (con- 
duct).” These verses clearly show that the Ahirhsd dharTna of 
the Sramana sects was producing an impression on the followers 
of Brahmanism and their law books. The same is the case with 
the shaving of widow’s head which seems to have been adopted 
from the nuns of Sramana sects, — either Buddhism or Jainism. 
Ilie older Smritis, including Manu and Yajnavalkya recommend 
Brahmacharya or celibacy only to the widows. The later Smritis, 
such as Vishnu and Narada, recommend either Brahmacharya or 
Suttee.^2 Still later Smritis recommend Suttee only. But no ge- 
nuine Smriti entertains the idea of shaving her head. This custom 
appears to have been adopted at a very late period from the nuns 
of Buddhism or Jainism who relinquished all dress and all orua- 
mentation and put on ochre-coloured clothes after shaving their 
heads. The influence of these Sramana sects is far deeper than is 
generally imagined, because even Buddha the founder of Bud- 
dhism and Rishabhadeva the originator of Jainism are looked 
upon as incarnations of Vishnu by Hinduism. 

Nay, the very fact that Gautama Buddha and Rishabhadeva 
are regarded as incarnations of Vishnu raises the presumption that 
what is now called Vaishnavism was originally influenced by 
Vrishala culture if it was not an actual product thereof. Accord- 


^2. See in this connection Miss Sakuntala Sastri’s article on Suttee pub- 
lished in An. Bhand. Ori. Res. Ins., Vol. XIV, p. 222 ff. 

13. Nay, a derivative of 6ramana, namely, l§ramaniha, was adopted into 
Brahmanical literature as in Vaikhanasadharmaprahia (Triv. Sk. Series 
No. XXVIII, pp. 7 and 15) for which reference I am indebted to Mr. V. R. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar. But as is clear from this work, the Vanasthas or 
Vanaprasthas who kept up Sramanaka (-agni) could be either sa^patnlkah or 
a-patnikfih, (I. 7, 1.), whereas the 6ramanas of the Buddhist, Jaina and 
Ajivika sects could not possibly be thought of as sapatnik&h. 

Buddha is mentioned as an incarnation of Vishnu in the VarSha, the 
Bhagavata, and the Agni Purana. But we are not sure of the time when these 
Puranas were compiled. On the other hand, the well-known Bengali poet- 
saint, Jayadeva, who flourished in the court of the Sena prince, Lakshmai^- 
sena, speaks of Buddha as an incarnation of Vishnu and admits that he was 
instrumental in stopping animal sacrifice and spreading the doctrine of 
k&runya or compassion broadcast. As regards !l^ishabha he is mentioned as 
the son of Nabhi and Meru-devi in the Bhagavata-Pura]^ (V. 3 & 4). This 
leaves no doubt as to his .being the first 1!7rthaxhkara of the Jainas. And 
Verse 20 of Skandha V. and Adhyaya 3 tells us that Bhagavan, to do good to 
Nabhi, incarnated himself in the womb of Meru-dSvl, 

I.C.— U 
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ing to the Jaina accounts Krishna was a cousin and pupil of the 
twenty-second 'Rrthamkara Neminatha who pertained to the 
Harivaih^a. The teaching of the Tirthaihkaras was summed up 
in abstention from four things : (1) hirhsd, ‘injury to creatures ^ 
(2) qsatya ‘ lying (3) steya, ‘ thieving ’ and (4) parigrdha 
* possession *. And the Chhandogya-Upanishad (III. 17. 6) informs 
us that Krishna Devakiputra was a Blsclple 6f~HRo ra iGigi rjsa who 
communicated" a hew~"mocIe“"bF Tajna or sacrifice, according to 
which the Dakshvms or fgi^ bestowed upon priest s w ere tapo 
ddnam=zdrjavam-ahi7hsd satya-vachanam (III. 17. 4) . Tl^ mar- 
vellously agrees with fapa drjava m \ | ahimsd satyam~dkrodhas= 
tya'gct!i‘~or the Bhagavadgita (XVI. 1, 2), expounded by Krishna. 
It is scarcely reasonable to identify Ghora Ahgirasa with Nemi- 
natha. But it is not unreasonable to hold that Krishna was a 
pupil of both. Anyway, his teacher Ghora j^girasa seems to have 
belonged more to the ^ramana than tolhe Brahman school of learn- 
ing, as he was opposed to the performance of Vedic sacrifices. 
That Krishna was a follower of non-Vedic culture is corroborated 
by evidence of another type. Thus Harivamsa tells us that when 
the Sarad-ritu or autumnal season was approaching, and the cow- 
herds, in accordance with the prevalent practice of the country, 
were intent upon celebrating Sakra-maha, or ‘ Festival of Indra 
Krishna vetoed their proposal in the strongest possible language. 
“ Brahmaiis perform ” says Krishna Yajnas of hymns. Peasants 
perform Yajnas of the ploughshare. We are for the Yajna of the 
mountain. Let the forest mountain be worshipped by us. Let 
the cows be adored by us. Let the gods worship Indra, but let 
us worship the mountain. I will surely cause the worship of the 
cows to be celebrated through force (if need be),” and so forth 
and so on. This made Indra angry, who caused a heavy downpour 
of rain. Krishna however saved the cows and cowherds by lifting 
up Mount Govardhana and sheltering them. It may be contended 
here that this fight between Indra and Krishna is after all a Pau- 
rSnik niyth. Nevertheless, attention may in this connection be 
drawn to Kig-Veda, VIII, 85. 13-15, where we are informed that with 
ten thousind'lsnffiers Itrishn came to the Aihsumati or Jumna 
and encamped himself there. Thereupon Indra addressed himself 
to the Maruts : “ I have seen Krishna swiftly moving on the 
uneven bank of the AmsSumati, like a cloud touching the water. 
Heroes, I send ye forth. Go, fight in battle.” So saying Indra 
overpowered the adevi visah ‘ the godless legion with Brihaspati 
to help him. That may be one version of the result of the battle. 
But this much is dear that Kpshna was some ruler who fought 
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against Indra, that is, of course the followers of Indra. But what 
is meant by saying that his forces were adem visah ? Saya:0.a 

renders it by adyotamandh krisKna^rupd, of dusky 

form/^ The phrase adevt visah, however reminds us of adevd 
Asuruh and avmtd Dasyavah, It clearly indicates that &ishna 
and his tribe did not follow the Vedic mode of worship. It 
further seems that the hymn quoted above was composed about 
the end of the Samhita epoch which may have well-nigh coincided 
with the early part of the Upanishadic period when Kxishiia 
Devakiputra is referred to as a pupil of Ghora Ahgirasa. Nay, the 
name Ahgirasa itself stamps Krishna’s culture as of an alien 
character. The oldest name of the A tbarva-Ve da. we have seen 
is Atharvahgirasah, that is, the Atharvans and the Ahgirases.” And 
as the late Prof. Winternitz^^ has pointed out, the Atharvans and 
the Ahgirases are two classes of prehistoric fire-priests, the first 
connected with ‘ holy magic ’ and dealing with formulae for the 
healing of diseases, and the second, that is, the Ahgirases, with 
‘black magic’ and with curses against enemies, rivals, evil magi- 
cians and such like. The lore possessed and handled by these 
wizard-priests can scarcely be designated Aryim. T he cultime 
assowate^T vdfh Krishna had thus b^er be described as Vrishalic 
than Vedic. Well might ^ahkaracha^a run down the Bh§gavata 
system connected with ITasudeva, on the ground that It”wa¥ oppo^^^ 
ed to the Vedas. “Revilement of the Vedas ” saysTie ”^is hoRce- 
able in it, for instance in the passage j ‘Sanddya studied “this 
Rostra, not finding supreme bliss in. the Jquii_ Vedas. * ” {Chatvrshu 
Vedeshu param sreyo—%lahdhvd handily a idam §dstram=adhiga- 
tavdn=ityddi~V eda-ninda-dariandt) 

Thus comes to a close this series of Lectures connected with 
some Aspects of Ancient Indian Culture. I do not know whether 
they are characterised by any originality at all. But I am afraid 
that in the outspoken utterance of my own views, I may have 
wounded th e^ sus c eptib ilities of some of my orthodox friends. My 
object, however, in taking up this course of Lectures was to try 
and provoke some thought in the sphere of Ancient India. As I 
have remarked elsewhere, history of Indian, as of any, culture, 

eontitiuous flow like that of the Ganges. We know that this 
holy river issues from an ice cave in the Himalayas, called CSrah- 
gotri, Ii5,8W feet above the sea level and falls into the sea after 


15. A History of Sanskrit Literature (trans. by Cal. Univ.), Vol. I, p. 120. 
16* Sdnkara^hh&shya on Veddnta^sutra, II, 2, 45. 
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it has had a course of 1,557 miles from its source. It has numer- 
ous tributaries and afiBuents. Nevertheless, the Ganges maintains 
its identity. Such is the case with the history of Indian culture, 
which has received many a contribution and affluence at many 
periods. This culture has no doubt assimilated whatever foreign 
elements were assimilable, but has preserved its Indian character. 
No systematic attempt however has been made to study it and dis- 
seminate a knowledge of it through the proper channels. This is 
possible only if the study of Indian culture is made compulsory by 
aU Indian Universities and at almost all examinations with properly 
graduated courses. Let us see which University takes the lead in 
this Inatter of national importance. At any rate, we in the north 
expect this University to do something in the matter of composing 
and publishing a history of South India describing the Dravidian 
culture and civilisation. The University of Madras is the parent 
of all the Universities of this Presidency and can alone set itself 
to this colossal task ; and it is difficult to find a fitter person than 
the Professor of Indian History and Archaeology to undertake 
and execute this stupendous task with the help of his colleagues. 
May Padmanabha and Tyagaraja become One in showering their 
choicest blessings and inspiring this University to transcend in 
glory the Sangam activity of the Age of Senguttavan Sera ! 
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